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A SCOOP! 


Whenever you see a scoop working make a note to inter- 


view the prospective homeowner. 

The home is a symbol of family security. Point out to 
the homeowner how he can protect his family’s future by own- 
ing Travelers Mortgage Insurance. This low cost life insurance 
protection is designed for automatic reduction as the mortgage 


is amortized. 
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ON THE HORIZO 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 








Bigotry Gets a Wallop 


have joined forces in a powerful attack on the 

terrifying menace known as bigotry. This con- 
solidation of forces is not to be merely a temporary 
affair, but a permanent one. Contributions of four 
million dollars are being sought to aggressively pro- 
mote the fight against intolerance during the coming 
year. The Conference Committee says, among other 
things, that the money will provide the cause with 
research workers who will scientifically study and 
analyze the racial and international differences of 
our people. It will also serve to maintain active cen- 
ters throughout the nation so that bigotry will get a 
wallop whenever and wherever it appears. The blows 
will be delivered with plenty of punch. 

Hatred, bias and intolerance needs some strong-arm 
handling. Mere lip service won’t do. What we need 
is a clear understanding of this social evil and its 
causes and then go to work putting our concepts of 
brotherhood into actual practice. I believe that the 
best way to begin might be a close examination of 
those small prejudices that sometimes creep into our 
homes and our businesses. We are inclined to uncon- 
sciously develop certain unnoticed prejudices until they 
finally acquire a priority in our thinking. Removal of 
the bias then becomes a major problem and increas- 
ingly difficult to accomplish. Let us begin now to clean 
house so that we can fight for brotherhood with clean 
hands and increased strength. During the recent 
activity the Conference indicated that special efforts 
will be made to train the young people in schools and 
colleges as community speakers for this great cause. 
The hope for correction lies with them. The young- 
sters should be in the front lines in this attack. 

The bigot is constantly intoxicated by his prejudices 
and hatreds, which he protects from the light of truth. 
On some occasions he might even admit the truth as 
long as it serves his ultimate purposes better. But 
this is only in rare instances. However, he will defend 
with a passionate eloquence that which is definitely 
false, if the falsehood serves his purpose better. He 
will take a singular and isolated experience with one 
person as a justification for prejudice against an entire 
class of people. He holds the many responsible for 
the few. Included in his thinking is the concept that 
his brutality is justified but if perchance his victim 


Al fields of endeavor through Brotherhood Week 


becomes stronger through reinforcement, then sud- 
denly he demands to be treated mercifully. This irra- 
tional psychology of the bigot has been most excellently 
described by Lord Macaulay: 

“The doctrine which from the very first origin of 
religious dissensions has been held by bigots of all 
sects, when condensed into a few words and stripped 
of all rhetorical disguise is simply this . . Lam in 
the right and you are in the wrong. When you are 
the stronger, you ought to tolerate me for it is your 
duty to tolerate truth; but when I am stronger I shall 
persecute you, for it is my duty to persecute error.” 

Bigotry always expresses itself in action. It is 
never passive. Indeed, the bigot may be regarded as 
a menace to our national progress. His zeal is like 
dynamite in the hands of a lunatic and, if allowed 
to go unchecked, might result in disasters of major 
proportion. The world war, recently ended, illus- 
trates what may happen when people become intoxi- 
cated with bias. Prejudices are most expensive when 
measured in terms of final results. Eventually it is 
a calamity for both those who hate and those who are 
hated. The terminus for all is disaster. 

Some of our more optimistic writers tell us that 
brotherhood is just around the corner. I do not know 
where it is and therefore cannot define its present 
position but I do believe that its approach is being 
speeded up through the collective efforts of many 
groups working together with a singularity of pur- 
pose—triumph of Brotherhood over Bigotry. 

When racial prejudice gets out of hand and produces 
a riot, mere suppression of that riot is not enough, 
although it quells the disturbance at the moment. We 
must fix the public gaze on the cause and all the 
contributory factors that led to the disturbance. Com- 
plete exposure by attacking groups will produce some 
measure of relief. We cannot entirely avoid the strug- 
gle between groups but we can reduce, if not eliminate, 
friction caused by bigotry and ignorance. For, after 
all, it is apparent to all observers that life is a struggle 
of contending forces, a conflict of opposing groups. 
Brotherhood’s object is to combine these various 
groups into a higher unity, a reconciliation of man- 
kind. It is something that is born out of struggle 
and strife. It is the final concord of love triumphantly 
emerging out of the discord of hate. 
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ESTATE 
TAXATION 








THE PREMIUM TEST 


test,” in connection with the 

inclusion of life insurance pro- 
ceeds in the value of the gross es- 
tate of the decedent for Federal 
estate tax purposes, has been sus- 
tained by the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Connecticut, and the 
statute as so construed has been 
held constitutional. Such a deci- 
sion was rendered in the case of 
Whittemore v. Kraemer, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, on December 
2, 1945. 

While the finding of the Court 
in this case should cause no great 
surprise, nevertheless, interwoven 
into the decision are numerous 


T HE application of the “premium 


comments which should be of ex- 
treme interest to the life insurance 
field. 

The facts in the present case 
were, briefly, as follows: 

In 1938, Gertrude B. Whittemore 
relinquished all of the incidents of 
ownership in certain policies of in- 
surance, which she had previously 
acquired on her own life. After 
January 10, 1941, she paid certain 
of the premiums on these policies. 
She died in April, 1941. In valuing 
the estate, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue included the sum 
of $10,915.50, representing that 
portion of the total proceeds pay- 
able under the policies, which the 


A Spectator Se H Analysis 
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premiums paid by the decedent 
after January 10, 1941, bore to the 
total premiums paid. 

In order to properly grasp the 
full significance of this decision, 
the following facts should be kept 
clearly in mind: 

(1) In 1938, when all of the in- 
cidents of ownership in the policies 
were relinquished by the insured, 
the Treasury Department regula- 
tions provided that the “incidents 
of ownership test” should be the 
sole test in determining the taxa- 
bility of life insurance proceeds 
under the Federal estate tax law. 

(2) Treasury Decision 5032, ef- 
fective January 10, 1941, provided 
that the “premium test” should 
also be applied. 

(3) On February 18, 1942, the 
Treasury Department regulations 
were amended to embody the pro- 
visions of T.D. 5032. 

(4) On October 21, 1942, the 
statute was amended to embrace 
the “premium test” as laid down 
by T.D. 5032 and the regulations. 
This amendment to the law was 
not made retroactive. 

(5) The insured in the present 
case paid premiums on the policies 
in question after January 10, 1941, 
the effective date of T.D. 5032, but 
died in April, 1941, before the 
“premium test” had been embodied 
in the regulations and before it 
had been specifically included in 
the statute. 

In commenting on the historical 
background of the Treasury De- 
partment regulations as affected 
by the decisions of the courts, the 
Connecticut District Court states 
that they have “described a com- 
plete cycle” in the development of 
the “premium test” and the “inci- 
dents of ownership test,” although 
the statute itself remained  un- 
changed from 1918 to 1942. 

During this 24-year period, the 
statute governing the estate tax on 
the proceeds of life insurance pro- 
vided that there should be included 
in the gross estate the excess over 
$40,000 of the amount receivable by 
beneficiaries other than decedent’s 
executor under policies “taken out 
by decedent upon his own life.” 
Under the Revenue Act of 1918, 
the regulations construed it to in- 
clude cases in which the decedent 
“nays the premiums, either directly 
or indirectly.” 

In 1930, probably because of a 
supposed implication of the deci- 
sion in Chase National Bank Vv. 
United States, which sustained the 
validity of the tax under the “inci- 
dents of ownership test,” that test 

















was adopted by the Treasury De- 
partment for the first time as the 
sole criterion of taxability. A later 
regulation, however, while intro- 
ducing the “premium test,” re- 
tained the test of whether the 
decedent “possesses any of the 
legal incidents of ownership.” In 
1937 this alternative test was elim- 
inated and the “incidents of owner- 
ship test” reinstated. 

The Court then continued: “That 
was the test recognized by the 
Treasury Department until Jan- 
uary 10, 1941, when, probably rely- 
ing on Bailey v. United States,*** 
by T.D. 5032 it again adopted the 
payment of premiums as the single 
factor determining taxability.” 
While the Court’s review of the 
prior regulations is substantially 
correct, it would appear that it is 
in error in its comment that T.D. 
5032 adopted the “premium test” 
as the “single factor determining 
taxability.” Certainly, at no time 
during the last fifteen years has 
the “incidents of ownership test” 
been discarded by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

After reviewing the Treasury 
Department regulations as_ indi- 
cated, the Court says: “The dece- 
dent owning the insurance died in 
April, 1941, before the 1942 amend- 
ment. It is stipulated that in 1938 
she ‘relinquished all the incidents 
of ownership’ in the policies and 
this I must assume to include the 
right to change beneficiaries, to 
surrender the policies for their 
cash value or to otherwise sur- 
render or revoke, and any rever- 
sionary interest. Nothing to the 
contrary appearing, I must also 
assume that the policies were taken 
out after the passage of the Act 
of 1918. The government seeks to 
include in her gross estate the pro- 
portion of the total amount of in- 
surance payable which the prem- 
iums paid by the decedent after 
January 10, 1941, bear to the total 
premiums paid on those policies. 
The question whether Regulations 
105 are valid and effective in re- 
quiring such proportion to be in- 
cluded in the gross estate solely 
because decedent paid premiums 
thereon is thus squarely presented.” 

Although the Court declares the 
Statute ambiguous, it finds itself 
unable to give any serious consid- 
eration to the regulations in aid 
of construction, particularly in 
view of the fact that they “have 
undergone a complete metamor- 
Phosis while the statute has been 
blissfully reenacted by Congress. 


The fact that the statute was re- 
enacted without express adoption 
of the ownership test, while that 
test was in effect under the regula- 
tions, does not mean that the ad- 
ministrative construction became 
so embedded in the law that a later 
regulation could not revert to the 
original construction.” 

The Court believes that “some 
weight may be given, however, to 
the fact that the 1942 amendment 
of the Act adopted precisely the 
test set forth in T.D. 5032. True, 
the statute was carefully made non- 
retroactive, but this may well have 
been due to the fact that the 
$40,000 exemption was also re- 
moved.” 

The Court then finds that the 
language of the statute is suffici- 
ently broad to support the regula- 
tions in their designation of the 
“premium test.” “If then, the 
language of the Act has sufficient 
breadth to support the regulations, 
as I hold, is there any suggestion 
of a Congressional intent that the 
language should not be given its 
full scope? I see none. Broadly 
viewed, the Revenue Act was de- 
signed to produce revenue. In its 
original form and in its successive 
modifications, it discloses innum- 
erable provisions designed to close 
loopholes in its basic structure 
which might be used to diminish 
its revenue-producing capacity. To 
construe any particular provision 
to have a scope less than the 
language warranted would run con- 


trary to this continuing and per- 
vasive intent. And, as already 
observed, with particular reference 
to Section 302 (g) the successive 
re-enactments of the same language 
is no more indicative of a legisla- 
tive intent to restrict the scope of 
the section to the area covered by 
the ‘incidents of ownership test’ 
than to the broader area covered 
by the ‘premium test’.” 

In regard to the testamentary 
character of life insurance, the 
Court says: “Perhaps more plaus- 
ible is the argument that it is not 
sensible to impute to Congress an 
intent to include within the scope 
of an estate tax a transfer of legal 
interests which, in a case such as 
this,, where the decedent had no 
right to reverter, appears to have 
been a completed transaction in- 
ter vivos. This argument, however, 
neglects the testamentary aspects 
of transactions involving life in- 
surance policies,” and in support 
of this claim, the Court presents 
the following citations: 

(Chase National Bank v. United 
States)—‘“The language of Section 
302(g) is of the broadest kind. 
It in terms includes in the gross 
estate of a decedent amounts re- 
ceivable by all other beneficiaries. 
Only because of regulations and 
certain judicial decisions has Sec- 
tion 302(g) not been extended to 
cases where the insured has re- 
tained no interest in a policy taken 
out on his own life. As an original 
question, even such a policy might 
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have been thought to fall with 
Section 302(g) because of its in- 
herent testamentary character.” 
(Bailey v. United States )—‘Life 
insurance is inherently testamen- 
tary in character. The payment of 
premiums and the insured’s death 
are the necessary events giving rise 
to the full and complete possession 
and enjoyment of the face amount 
of the policies by the beneficiary. 
The acquisition of life insurance 
policies on one’s own life is a sub- 
stitute for a testamentary disposi- 
tion of property, and to allow an 
insured to avoid the estate tax 
upon his estate by making an as- 
signment of policies taken out by 
him, and upon which he paid the 
premiums at a time when thé sta- 
tute required the inclusion of the 
proceeds of such policies in his 
gross estate, would be contrary to 
the clear language of the statute.” 
The Court then continues: “The 
thought is susceptible of further 
development. But first it should 
be noted that the problem is not 
concerned with insurance intended 
and effective for the protection and 
personal benefit only of the in- 
sured; we are concerned here with 
insurance taken out for the benefit 
and protection of others than the 
insured. In practical effect that 
objective can be as well accom- 
plished by the transfer of an in- 
surance policy to the beneficiary 
named therein as by a legacy under 
a will. In a broad sense a life in- 
surance policy represents an invest- 


ment acquired by installment pay- 
ments over a period of years which 
is analogous to a portfolio of se- 
curities which a decedent may have 
accumulated during his lifetime by 
outright purchase, piece by piece, 
and which is available for transfer 
inter vivos or by will. And the 
one investment is as well adapted 
as the other for devotion to the 
benefit and protection of se'ected 
beneficiaries. In either form the 
full benefit of the investment ac- 
crues to the beneficiary only on the 
death of the decedent. 

“An absolute assignment of such 
a policy, even where as here there 
is no possibility of reverter to the 
assured, does not destroy the essen- 
tial testamentary quality of the 
transaction. To be sure, since such 
an assignment lacks the ambula- 
tory quality of a will, the imme- 
diate effect is to confer a greater 
benefit upon the beneficiary than 
accrues to a named legatee upon 
the execution of a will. Such a 
beneficiary may become entitled to 
the cash surrender of the policy 
and thus have something of value 
which may be assigned or pledged. 

“Nevertheless, the value thus 
acquired is substantially less than 
the amount of the policy payable 
in cash upon the death of the as- 
sured. And this residuum of value, 
like the value of a testamentary 
disposition, accrues only at the 
death of the assured. This inci- 
dent of the transaction may well 
have been in the mind of the court 


Care in Preparing Applications 
For 1946 Quality Awards Urged 


HE enthusiastic response by life 

insurance field men and women 
throughout the country to the 1946 
National Quality Award, as indicated 
by the large number of applications 
that are being received at national 
headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. assures that the number of 
qualifiers for this year’s Award will be 
greatly in excess of last year, an- 
nounce Harold Smyth, National Life 
of Vermont, Montpelier, and Eugene C. 
Kelly. Home Life, New York, chairmen 
of the sponsoring committees of the 
two organizations. It is expected that 
5.000 producers will qualify for this 
year’s Award, they stated. 

Application blanks have been made 
available to all members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
through Life Association News and 
through both local associations and 
home offices. 
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The joint committee desires to im- 
press upon all prospective applicants 
for this year’s Award the importance of 
following carefully the suggestions 
contained in the announcement folder 
in order to avoid unnecessary delay in 
checking and approving applications. 

Every applicant for the Award must 
be a member in good standing of the 
National Association, and if located in 
a town where there is no local asso- 
ciation, he must affiliate himself with 
the closest local association as a non- 
resident member. The confidential in- 
formation regarding production and 
persistency called for in part two of 
the application should be as complete 
and accurate as possible and all ap- 
plications, after approval by the ap- 
plicant’s agency head, should be for- 
warded to his home office for review 
and filing with the National Associ- 
ation or the Agency Management 
Association before the closing date on 
March 31, 1946. 


THT 






when in Tyler v. United States*** 
it indicated that the test of con- 
stitutional taxability is not whether 
there has been in the strict sense 
a ‘transfer’ but ‘whether death has 
brought into being or ripened for 
the survivor, property rights of 
such character as to make appro- 
priate the imposition of a tax upon 
that result.’*** It thus appears 
that it was by no means inappro- 
priate for Congress to include this 
section of the Act, which has such 
a strong testamentary savor, under 
the title of the Revenue Act which 
provides for the imposition of an 
estate tax.’ 

After citing several relevant de- 
cisions, the Court concludes: “As 
my earlier discussion shows, even 
in a case such as this there is a 
residuum of value over and above 
the cash surrender value of the 
policy passing to the beneficiary 
on the assignment which is trans- 
ferred from the insurer to the 
beneficiary at the death of the in- 
sured. That this final transfer of 
value, which as already pointed out 
savors of a testamentary transfer, 
derives directly from the insurer 
and only indirectly from the in- 
sured, is unimportant; it is in 
effect ‘the transfer of property 
produced through expenditures of 
the decedent’***, That the inclu- 
sion of such a transfer, at least in 
part under the apportionment fea- 
ture of the Regulations, is a pro- 
vision well adapted to prevent 
avoidance of the estate tax is ob- 
vious.” 

Comment 


In reviewing a decision of the 
courts, it is well to keep in mind 
that a judge is not a legislator. 
Hence, when Congress enacts an 
ambiguous statute and permits it 
to continue in force unchanged for 
nearly a quarter of a _ century, 
while the Treasury Department 
vacillates from one interpretation 
to another according to revenue 
requirements, then there is little 
else for the courts to do but render 
broad decisions, hoping that Con- 
gressional intent may be served, 
at least in a degree. However, 
many decisions appear to be some- 
what critical and suggestive, which 
would seem to be true of the 
Whittemore opinion. 

For example, the Court is rather 
verbose in its description of the 
ambiguity of the statute from 1918 
to 1924, and frankly points out 
that the regulations “have under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis 
while the statute has been bliss- 
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fully re-enacted by Congress,”— 
a seeming bit of satire. And, while 
the decision goes all the way in 
designating the statute sufficiently 
broad in scope to support the regu- 
lations, and constitutional as_ so 
construed, nevertheless, several 
comments and illustrations, which 
are utilized to reach such a con- 
clusion, might well be used to serve 
the opposite purpose. 

The following thoughts are of 
this character: First, the Court 
points out the “plausible” argu- 
ment that perhaps it is not sen- 
sible to impute to Congress an 
intent to include within the scope 
of an estate tax a transfer of legal 
interests which appears to have 
been a “completed transaction,” 
and yet it finds it impossible to 
neglect the “testamentary aspects” 
involved in life insurance policies 
“taken out for the benefit and pro- 
tection of others than the insured.” 

The decision then presents a so- 
called analogy—which, by the way, 
is not analogous—in the following 
words: “In a broad sense a life 
insurance policy represents an in- 
vestment acquired by installment 
payments over a period of years 
which is analogous to a portfolio 
of securities which the decedent 
may have accumulated during -his 
lifetime by outright purchase, piece 
by piece, and which is available for 
transfer -inter vivos or by will. 
And the one investment is as well 
adapted as the other for the de- 
votion to the benefit and protection 
of selected beneficiaries. In either 
form, the full benefit of the invest- 
ment accrues to the beneficiary only 
on the death of the decedent.” 

In making such a statement, the 
Court seems to have entirely 
missed the point at issue. Natur- 
ally, if an estate owner purchases 
and accumulates securities during 
his lifetime, piece by piece, or any 
other way, and leaves them by will 
to his beneficiaries, such a transfer 
is testamentary in character and 
the full benefit of the investment 
accrues to the beneficiaries only on 
the death of the decedent. Like- 
wise, if an insured purchases in- 
surance on his own life, making 
the proceeds payable to his bene- 
ficiaries at the time of his death, 
such a transfer is also testamen- 
tary in character and the full bene- 
fit of the investment accrues to the 
beneficiaries only on the death of 
the decedent. But this is not the 
issue involved in the present case. 
The point to be decided was 
whether a portion of the proceeds 








R. L. Maclellan Addresses Chattanooga Association 


Robert L. Maclellan, vice-president 
of the Provident Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Chattanooga, was 
the featured speaker at the luncheon- 
meeting of the Chattanooga Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, February 22. 
Mr. Maclellan who served, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, as officer 
in charge of the Government Insurance 
Allotment Division of the Office of the 


of life insurance policies should 
be included in the value of the 
estate of the decedent under the 
“premium test,” where, prior to 
such premium-payment, the insured 
had parted irrevocably with all of 
the legal incidents of ownership in 
the contracts several years before 
making such payments. With this 
phase of the problem in mind, it 
might be well to review the above 
so-called analogy. 

First, if the estate owner who 
purchased the securities, piece by 
piece, had decided not to accumu- 
late them all, but had, during his 
lifetime, given away a portion of 
them to his beneficiaries, not in 
contemplation of death or intended 
to take effect at or after death, 
then the portion given away would 
not be included in the value of his 
gross estate for estate tax purposes 
at the time of his death. However, 
under the “premium test,” even 
though the insured parts with all 
rights and ownership in the life 
insurance policies during his life- 
time, nevertheless, the portion of 
the proceeds represented by his 
premium payments will be included 


Fiscal Director until late in 1945, dis- 
cussed interesting aspects of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance situation. 
In the picture above (left to right) are 
Cc. Y. Coley, president of the Chat- 
tanooga Assiciation and general agent 
for the Atlantic Life; Mr. Maclellan and 
A. H. Doty, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Association. 


mu 


in the value of his gross estate. 
Where is the analogy? 

The difficulty arises from the 
fact that securities and life insur- 
ance are entirely different in char- 
acter. True, there is an investment 
element in a life insurance con- 
tract, which should be treated as 
such, but there is no increase in 
value by reason of a death benefit 
in securities. 

Apparently realizing that the 
analogy was a poor one, the Court 
tries to justify its findings by stat- 
ing that an absolute assignment of 
a life insurance policy does not 
destroy the essential testamentary 
quality of the transaction. It ad- 
mits, however, that such an assign- 
ment lacks the ambulatory quality 
of a will, and concedes that the 
assignee-beneficiary may become 
entitled to the cash surrender value 
of the policy, which is less than 
the amount payable should the in- 
sured die. It then states that this 
“residuum” of value, like the value 
of a testamentary disposition, ac- 
crues only at the death of the in- 
sured. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 

















as of Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945 
Surplus to 
Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
Name of Company Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Capital Admitted Capital Government Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Annuities Annuities Policyholders ments Written* in Force* 
Acacia Mutual Life... 1944 _. $130,976,608 $5,463,748 $37,926,738 $16,062,828 $F,040,161 $11,912,754 $89,226,669  $580,350,"48 
Washington, D. C. 1945 . 145,345,195 6,559,077 54,276,958 18,152,518 6,684,814 13,063,148 94,106,546 647,942,325 ' 
A ee 1944 $15,000,000 1,040,777,100 98,431,771 349,316,355 110,379,502 $28,244,926 75,393,100 106,562,321 ?,033,165,200 6,067,999,47¢ 
Hartford, Conn. 1945 15,000,000 1,152,901,151 112,407,347 500,586,197 114,054,217 34,817,726 79,871,043 112,859,496 1,696,807,980 5,519,820,472 P 
; [1944 300,000 1,434,690 1,100,000 1,555,987 BE4 678,640 35,252,000 38,520, 
New York, N. Y. 11945 1,000,000 3,544,038 3,178,944 2,700,000 2,651,372 1,049,967 1,264,741 669,000 46,019,000 P 
American Life & Accident 1944 25,000 340,571 48,865 118,478 218,362 54,997 181,479 2,£44,529 6,874,815 
St. 1945 25,000 412,048 70,109 128,478 276,607 64,007 228,729 2,942,250 6,577,067 ' 
Standard Life ‘1944 200,000 3,832,644 2,361,876 892,085 732,085 493,342 721,417 1,347,000 37,126,590 
Washington, 1945 200,000 4,000,745 2,403,568 1,172,867 694,937 553,906 749,782 1,694,124 36,782,208 ' 
American Union Life 1944 100,000 2,166,278 231,816 245,000 99,360 7?,758 319,769 918,302 5,545,477 
St. Joseph, Mo. (1945 100,000 1,980,096 246,620 425,000 115,561 133,194 468,119 1,120,886 5,905,865 ' 
Baltimore Life. .... 1944 24,343,266 2,151,932 6,062,353 4,920,445 1,738,713 2,926,290 21,286,493 146,799,994 
Baltimore, Md. 1945 26,750,874 1,897,926 11,909,158 5,334,170 11,987,304 4,162,359 19,655,261 155,542,923 ' 
Bankers Life....... 1944 335,011,028  +20,153,727 154,462,179 30,423,494 1,823,536  20,17(,201 27,959,°96 118,368,322 945,483,454 
Des Moines, ta. 1945 364,575,943 21,575,501 190,620,299 34,384,862 1,874,397 22,83°,708 31,439,011 117,567,°07 1,025,077,173 n 
Bankers National Life 1944 350,000 14,403,2 1,335,492 2,867,341 286,740 1,055,909 2,124,150 11,974,417 101,487,741 
ontclair, N. J. 525,000 17,491,552 1,522,578 3,016, 272,773 973,042 2,378,516 13,207,231 110,590,482 P 
Boston Mutual Life 1944 22,129,436 1,437,949 16,633,847 5,241,932 ; 1,761,C47 3,670,010 18,361,622 128,220,008 
Boston, Mass. 1945 24,990,591 2,088,217 19,118,940 5,536,693 1,966,392 3,933,088 18,337,544 137,642,473 ( 
Business Men's Assurance 1944 1,000,000 42,963,641 3,569,349 16,194,242 11,276,816 655,204 4,004,648  °,330,450 41,656,188  — 19?,033,022 
ansas City, Mo. 2,000,000 49,422,723 4,029,359 22,828,835 13,065,876 929,798 5,205,284 11,098,957 49,881,465 225,382,612 f 
Columbian Life 1944 3,934,556 126,620 1,485,52 594,745 ; 538,280 841,758 
Memphis, Tenn. 1945 3,909,682 129,404 1,785,621 626,874 ; 590,996 920,845 3,034,501 22,661,858 f 
1944 24,994 73,913 39,693 2,000 18,178 ' 4,544 35,971 624,050 952,691 
Tulsa, Okla. 1945 34,630 94,397 4°,669 16,000 21,147 18,999 9,591 48,721 425.115 1,028,319 F 
Cosmopolitan Life 1944 101,300 1,260,279 360,713 461,569 706,245 BR we 8°,974 457,094 6,102,024 24,567, 
emphis, Tenn. 1945 101,300 1,603,155 414,119 712,769 761,102 94,237 466,519 6,008,260 25,964,525 j 
Dominion Life 1944 280,000 62,347,154 2,565,334 26,944,108 5,947,268 943,631 3,039,651 5,803,902 31,129,688 248,411,738 
Waterloo, Ontario 1945 280,000 68,796,035 2,652,176 33,114,086 6,504,835 1,017,928 3,440,219 6,368,631 35,724,320 272, 1 f 
Durham Life......... 1944 600,000 14,234,816 2,144,883 6,680,229 4,537,542 «........ ,077 3,045,829 35,898,683 126,672,910 
Raleigh, N. C. 1945 1,000,000 17,144,921 2,887,947 9,180,305 8 acéekene 912,743 3,600,584 35,812,418 140,678,614 f 
Empire & Accident 1944 3,000,000 4,647, 1,405,687 1,381,210 1,568,276 ........ 961 1,735,087 16,326,996 154, 
Indianapolis, Ind 1945 3,000,000 5, 4 1,829,591 2,043,195 11,774,446 $337,699 1,872,062 16,933,425 55,539, f 
Empire State Mutual 1944 2,587,399 319,586 1,492,225 474,419 180,853 892,834 3,345,221 13,700,570 
Jamestown, N. Y. 2,879,601 367,761 1,698,674 509 1 1,099,743 4,02€,380 15,457,086 f 
Farmers & Bankers Life (1944 1,000,000 17,230,383 1,973,989 7,962,566 2,040,718 7,800 643,011 1,662,452 9,453,991 72,613,516 
Wichita, Kansas 11945 1,000,000 18, 093, 9,353,184 2,317,902 1,969 1,955,382 10,959,489 78, i 
Farmers’ Union Life. . (1944 206,800 3,019,663 408,544 1,250,000 oe asests 99,986 350,981 4,052,931 19,410,632 
Des Moines, la. 1945 206,800 2,664,162 364,910 1,000,000 495,566 na 98,150 382,379 4,594, 7,395,462 ‘ 
Federal Life & Casualty {1944 450,000 3,026,402 983,797 1,572,438 171,106 18,788 85,298 2,398,745 6,434,949 
Detroit Mich 1 450,000 026,402 1,083,728 2,095, 23,774 73,499 1,424,754 7,520 ‘ 
Fidelity Life (1944 004 680,685 2,394,767 1,309,198 862,786 1,353,256 4,681,204 55,070,313 
1945 13,651,341 673,196 2,951,164 ,333,942 933,086 1,448,248 4,392,361 55,044,514 ‘ 
Fidelity Mutual Life 1944 169,398,741 7,408,961 63,349, 14,025,104 1,788,201 10,685,647 18,212,743 36,678,427 427,578,188 
\ \ 1945 183,177, 7,824,723 82,237, 15,532,787 273,693 11,941,502 19,307,552 46,636,676 690, ‘ 
Fidelity Union Life. . (1944 500,000 7,072, 1,109,317 1,116,396 x 845,143 5,171,600 34,212,319 
Dallas, Texas \ 1945 500,000 8,122,277 1,322,196 1,678,507 1,104,919 10,127 724,299 6,537,011 38,637, ‘ 
Franklin Life... . 1944 1,650,000 65,562,179 5,014,479 15,052,069 7,826,507 1,633,376 3,018,778 7,303,741 080,897 271, 
Springfield, tI. \1945 1,850,000 76,787,847 6,000,000 049,070 9,876,110 2,562,380 3,790,600 9,780,335 60,390,658 354,254,995 
Globe Life of Illinois 1944 200,000 4,578,265 442,214 2,169,969 622,197 eae 201,637 1,006, 1,746,223 27,507; 
Chicago, Il. \ 1945 200,000 5,011,157 492,876 3, 644,391 196,158 510,219 1,786,768 28,311,832 ‘ 
Govt. Personnel Mutual Life 1944 ; 528,039 45,088 43,000 235,783 ee 88,928 146,162 546,500 5,801, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 1945 650,396 39,819 47,000 238,136 = 90,210 138,817 533,000 5, ‘ 
Great American Life... . 1944 100,000 2,610,706 260,000 1,330,623 104,497 260,181 1,912,309 12,902,137 
Hutchinson, Kan. | 1945 100,000 2,848, 280 000 1,645,495 553 96,833 251,624 1,859,713 13,804,690 ‘ 
Great American Reserve {1944 100,000 305 307,167 292,500 1155,657 31,853 646, 7,068,352 7,746,405 
Dallas, Texas 1945 100,000 851,431 457,582 460,000 $259,749 6,605 653,343 7,187,481 10,730,381 ‘ 
Great Lakes 1944 100,000 180,227 145,401 140,516 13,216 18,874 883,902 1,347, 
in, I 1945 100,000 142,985 131,357 135,516 1,506 2,675 45,069 1,161,943 2,181,485 ‘ 
Great Northwest Life 1944 200,000 2,304,230 543,778 503,800 327,866 1,073 100,280 233,120 1,559,596 
Spokane, Wash. 1945 200,000 2,630,517 615,053 1,153,880 400, 1,678 97,150 283, 805,185 14,157,499 1 
Great Southern... ... 1944 3,000,000 71,484,175 I 26,428,532 8,001,943 40,665 3,713,011 7,002, 28,093,951 303,502; 
H Texas 1945 3,000,000 7 4,750,000 35,615,696 8, 345,253 3,368,201 6,984,315 37,055,767 324,947,160 t 
Great-West Life..... 1944 1,000,000 222,441,886 10,406,906 5,942,590 18,471,323 4,888,987 12,127,207 24,003,351 98,478,985 754,729,1 
Wi Canada 1945 1,000,000 246, i 8,726,115 19,514,807 8,779,099 12,696,280 821, 98,969,906 808, ai 
Guarantee Mutual Life 1944 36,335,322 3,742,750 8,838,978 5,292,029 217,681 2,130,059 4,265,423 24,366,139 181,474,179 
0 Neb. 1945 40,941,563 4,006,406 9,923,498 5,949,813 242,625 2,380,657 4,829,071 28,568,534 201,945,406 t 
Home Beneficial Life 1944 1,000,000 21,986,404 3,085,468 8,364,403 11,135,014 teeenests 2,515,983 7,696,942 88,344,615 205,006,213 
Richmond, Va. ‘1945 1,000,000 27,358,104 3,761,660 10,263,176 12,975,442 «........ 2,961,458 8,663,900 97,533,615 234,510,781 . 
Home Life...... 1944 154,055,403 26,437,544 46,093,818 15,409,857 601,892 8,530,196 14,502,449 52,179,070 530,934,513 
New York, N. Y. | 1945 , 167,610,335 26,893,115 57,838,544 16,654,524 721,155 7,971,655 14,408,051 65,510,315 577,017,530 \ 
Home Security Life 1944 400,000 6,937,328 863,915 351 2,487,486 Pieadines 848 1,661,544 348, 73,049,313 
Durham, N. C. 1945 400,000 8,450,567 1,004,537 3,504,631 2,926,233 hohe 469,195 1,853,093 19,940,098 82,803,747 . 
Industrial Life & Health 1944 2,000,000 14,739,746 5,200,000 3,518,485 16,239,199 hae 4,165,124 13,571,366 121,297,688 252,143,401 
Atlanta, Ga. 1945 3,000,000 19,746,896 7,462,909 6,402,544 20,762,441 ae 4,978,402 17,720,647 189,810,125 — 324,637,856 ' 
John Hancock Mutual Life 1944 1,631,328,701 141,364,211 518,489,362 221,921,936 67,027,421 115,023,140 181,228,694 808,646,431 6,803, 
Boston, Mass. 1945 " 1/837,622,237 156,239,101 681,327,070 231,252,073 58,894,065 124,060,213 197,385,361 886,934,924 7,256,618,763 : 
Kentucky Home Mutual 1944 10,880,134 710,345 2,071,280 1,145,515 492 746,445 1,376,576 4,612,043 42,596,273 \ 
Louisville, Kentucky 1945 11,669,445 718,024 3,553,055 1,210,813 407 732,857 1,505,363 5,961,215 41,527,861 
LaFayette Life 1944 9,374,947 602,896 2,736,844 1,129,362 14,882 487,278 1,082,291 6,663,373 41,149,208 ' 
yette, Ind. | 1945 10,188,855 667,186 3,304,758 1,295,014 13,339 528,421 1,221,419 7,529,709 46,022,348 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 1944 6,000,000 154,156,982 20,175,244 38,203,094 20,574,236 1,125,611 7,072,713 17,167,887 y 747,556,513 
_Richmond, Va. \1945 6,000,000 170,415,228 20,780,193 55,199,698 22,172,503 1,930,045 7,309,960 17,874,809 102,567,311 
Lincoin National Life [1944 3,500,000 A 18,497,216 76,868,983 33,316,554 2,651,769 14,492,896 27,585,604 318,543,444 1,662,820,982 ‘ 
Fort Wayne, ind. 11945 3,500,000 271,233,701 21,571,897 98,180,098 38,005,805 3,246,191 17,625,753 31,984,769 365,427,014 1,925,290,173 ' 





* Includes Dividend Additions if any. a Excludes contingency reserves for mortgages and real estate, and for security fluctuat 
+ Includes reserves for security fluctuation and other contingencies. as well as a special surplus fund (for war contingencies in 1944,) for future interest 
t Life Department Only. coquivemente and interest Custunitone i 1945. 
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Name of Company 


Manhattan Mutual Life 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Manufacturers Life 
Toronto, Can. 
Michigan = 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Newark, N. J. 
Nationa! Old Line 
Little Rock, Ark. 


National Protective 
Kansas City, Mo. 


North American Life and Cas. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

North American Life 
Chicago, Il. 

Northwestern Mutual Life 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ohio State Life 
Columbus, Ohio 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Praetorians 
Dallas, Texas 
Provident Mutual Life 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Puritan Life 
Providence, R. |. 
Pyramid Life 
Topeka, Kan. 


Reliable Life 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Reliance Life 

ey Pa. 
Republic L 

Oklahoma ~ es Okla. 
Rockford L 

Rocktor d. it. 
Security Life & Accident 

Denver, Colo. 


Security Life & Trust 
Winston, Salem, N. C. 

Shenandoah Life 
Roanoke, Va. 

South Coast Life 


Dallas, Texas 


Standard Life 
Portiand, Oregon 
State Capita Life. 

leigh, N. C. 
State Farm Life 
Bloomington, III. 
Sun Life Assur. 
Montreal, Can. 
Sunset Life 
Olympia, Wash. 


Texas Prudential 
Galveston, Texas 
Union National Life 
Lincoln, Neb. 
United Amer ican Life 
‘olo. 


United Life > - 
Concord, 


Volunteer Mety Life 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wiecenein ational Life 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wisconsin State Life 
Madison, Wis. 

World Ins. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


* Includes Dividend Additions if any. 


+ Surplus to Pol 





as of Dec. 31, 1944 and 1945 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 








Policyholders is exclusive of reserves for fluctuation 


Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Capital Admitted Capital Government Excluding from to i Insurance ! 
Stock Assets Stock) Holdings nnuities Annuities Policyholders ments Written* in Force* 
$1,765,816 $116,648 $437,770 $210,357 $68,728 $144,484 $868,492 $7,293,970 
769,675 118,835 409,390 ’ 99, 288, 807,199 7,771, 
$1,500,000 246,909,572 15,266,728 14,502,000 23,820,821 $6,268,557 14,737,888 26,449,162 86,145,206 751,166,471 
1,500,000 295,831, 17,511,763 23,338,228 30,848,508 9,896,210 17,062,969 31,490,300 96,948,307 ,156,4 
593,538 6,696,607 1,199,314 1,515,000 634,308 4,479 240,108 582, 3,733,660 28,455,617 
600,000 7,178,363 325, 2,215,000 672,295 1,702 263,497 554,801 003,043 29,780,667 
....« . 937,351,272 39,618,609 361,907,374 72,246,212 3,357,240 51,173,072 81,908,337 134,417,005 148,501 
1,006,427,438 2,850, 523,747 79,207,921 5,274,078 56,545,827 90,190,321 337,677 
500 1,927,915 348, 019 ese et 365 180,613 1,734,872 11,485,191 
226,500 2,142,535 349,610 737,894 365,652 60,922 242,963 2,172,869 13,167,730 
200,000 1,426,764 779,133 653,952 142,073 iusnans 49,643 396,505 2,860,945 5,233,517 
200,000 1,699,082 1,006, 998,686 155,902 ee. 54,441 204, 314,232 5,103,528 
250,000 2,614,705 501,251 744,950 667,567 32,262 97,059 1,744,721 9,024,522 728, 
250,000 3,531,308 545,7 904,950 987, 44,680 121,188 2,110,119 12,967,229 38,844,438 
500,000 17,250,853 1,403,312 eer 2,110,752 2,826 810,62 1,801,144 10,148,486 84,590,463 
500,000 18,783,233 1,587,279 i 2,361, 4,487 913,462 2,046, 11,688,584 91, 
..... 1,757,656,104 +103,014,655 442,330,118 151,477,556 8,384,573 103,123,872 555, 265,152,171 4,437,471,123 
, 1,887,664,905 118,564,856 803,718 164,943,236 10,510,616 110,866,712 160,275,678 319,414,549 4,670,796, 
1,000,000 32,061,197 3,122,018 15,301,983 3,777,771 6,057 1,544, 3,071, 15,003,033 134,969,723 
1,000,000 365,688,412 3,699,317 17,703,756 4,188,096 183,273 1,783,361 3,485,610 17,698,981 147,232,867 
949,107,010 151,063,397 328,294,163 63,052,812 8,664,023 51,262,584 79,611,261 135,142,969 2,141,038,301 
1,016,977,550 {54,470,708 424,151,994 65,726,981 8,294,605 53,140,171 82,130,966 144,325,620 13,442,225 
. ,330,893 2,350,000 1,542,949 801, 1,359,226 4,248,700 536,256 
12,211,370 600,000 1,550,157 764, 1,607,322 434,450 59,209,088 
474,237,266 30,348, 156,375,675 36,164,008 24,920,557 37,731,610 622,858 1,089,170,242 
511,659,463 28,390,116 212,473,658 35,141,986 2,806,697 27,109,677 41,457,538 76,316,269 1,128,760,096 
100, 942 164, 938,642 216,982 121,899 258,587 728, 9,894,970 
100,000 2,497,435 166,010 951,421 229,953 153,748 275,683 886, 10,334,952 
210,000 4,165,624 507, J 390,922 2,012 163,491 373,124 1,593,020 15,691,906 
210,000 4,410,757 515,700 460,800 398,994 13,606 170,833 419,478 1,539,399 16,488,267 
390,000 3,392,969 533 1,360,030 3,194,435 Sane 613,220 245,221 43,058,305 71,226,972 
500, 4,587,556 1,116,887 1,694,186 3,777,042 ‘ommen 686, 2,955,638 47,202,829 469,582 
1,500,000 184,953,570 8,948,708 45,950, 21,452, 548,654 9,479,833 17,588,638 70,048,985 638,021,089 
1,500,000 204,591, 10,440,866 52,211,293 23,831,185 868,688 10,154,526 18,256, 74,423,737 687,524,093 
103,580 2,308,389 614,317 584,407 90,718 239,916 3,450,000 27,217,626 
104,340 2,696,316 678,876 635,108 664,638 148,691 366, 3,859,172 . 
200,000 4,637,147 616,957 1,588,173 640,098 337 172,333 533,490 5,393, 25,414,389 
200,000 5,088,293 706,785 380,460 724, 238 203,959 555,886 5,832,244 770, 
250,000 10,205,510 1,127,759 2,208,115 1,869,973 15,013 490,442 1,522,546 9,435,321 60,841,003 
250,000 11,914,621 1,348,530 2,755,877 2,126,158 2,291 596,847 1,776,468 10,479,504 67,013,839 
500,000 12,394,752 1,138,198 5,459,228 2,367,250 647,902 1,592,183 25,460,172 97,150,557 
500,000 14,341,713 1,246,314 8,115,333 2,665,543 790,692 1,747,120 108,752,732 
500,000 15,604,705 1,644,305 3,141,141 5,040,533 47,496 2,534,444 3,919,691 34,461,684 310,640,313 
500, 17,882,264 1,924,133 3,375,000 5,556,770 29,249 2,966,267 504,1 870, 327,918,251 
100,000 361,538 141,043 000 025 12,386 69, 1,601,825 3,727,774 
100,000 859 143,348 130,000 184,100 15,762 85,710 1,619,522 5,040, 
100,000 857,589 209,961 115,054 307, 77,283 196,151 727,726 10,146,969 
100,000 1,037,505 232, 117,182 344, 85,368 224,538 530,620 11,435,016 
4,000,000 112,474,359 9,750,000 57,932,443 14,425,087 750,391 5,555,159 10,933,443 57,159,130 1,718,273 
4,000,000 259,235 10,000,000 70,074,648 13,949,973 2,899,777 5,701,745 11,217,167 449, 512,701,350 
27,355,982 000,850 11,284,689 2,965,964 138,623 1,306,908 2,242,527 773, 85,610,993 
30,257,575 2,131,705 14,224,950 3,096,468 147,834 1,450,460 2,616,116 11,594,047 93,904,711 
165,000 1,315,202 238,141 460, ‘scones 85,918 486,230 12,722,208 28,477,472 
165,000 1,762, 278, 310,942 1,205,370 107,232 835, 13,945,083 32,201,1 
300,000 12,163,430 1,471,544 3,678,064 3,471,770 97,155 746,416 2,316,569 31,469,027 1 
300, 15,374,577 1,820,872 4,857,121 4, 106,867 989,987 2,764,581 34,108, 169, 
2,000,000 1,179,207, 49,261,551 186,531,789 104,609,222 17,983,611 80,582,922 129,524,105 220,323,142 3,312,525,426 
000,000, 1,279,257,345 014,103 t 109,959,886  § 23,145,1 90,226,068 133,844, 241,409,819 3,390,372,327 
1, 889 348,941 a 46,138 200, 2,156,086 15,697,363 
260,000 1,533,247 351,600 661,177 351,905 95,787 256,603 2,042,645 16,946,194 
200,000 8,116,910 861,835 3,437,663 2,617,087 1,086 540 1,710,031 21,764,683 
500,000 9,552,955 1,179,561 4,448, 2,367 667,019 2,310,850 24,817,655 105,908,695 
100,000 2,568,401 248, 959,180 894, pena 53,802 455,554 9,298,518 29,056, 
100,000 3,391,672 637 1,309,538 ee 50,644 509,985 9,480,758 35,258,719 
150,514 145,637 187,590 119,000 265,878 42,801 263,143 3,707,253 8, 
170,314 724,889 248,411 1 446,354 Oi... 67,724 5,076,372 
400, 16,057,671 1,746,954 3,130,000 J rere 815,090 6,871,536 59,751,506 
400,000 17,800,434 2,073,051 4,380, 2,282,482 ae 695, 1,412,138 8,570,606 046, 
750,000 32,424,375 1,870,943 5,824,477 3,152,177 77,547 1,948,861 3,298, 11,645,956 113,670,600 
750,000 34,801,756 2,020,943 6,743,750 3,260,572 448 1,898,377 3,347,897 14,023,100 120,085,810 
203,065 1,496,768 359,062 110,100 504,495 siieheichcasea 90,109 396,904 4,011,521 16,865, 167 
225,241 2,048,225 466,860 125,100 631,893 pitied 571 309,375 954, 20,181,916 
8,416,537 332,407 2,254,185 736,192 27,755 343, 748,607 3,416,730 31,120,160 
‘ 9,172,686 363,619 2,400, 748,578 39,348 369,946 817,210 4,082,810 300,579 
400,000 13,056,837 1,417,555 4,308,142 1,380,827 8,717 486,193 1,108,386 8, 53,621,261 
400,000 14,217,055 1,464,505 252, 1,576,214 7,798 520, 1,205,112 8,557,510 095,675 
948,139 97,061 250,. 103,436 ase 88,147 108,668 212,500 3,195,270 
1,016,442 111,695 Perr 97,819 116,968 239,000 3,333,683 
,899,087 1,415,378 Se «| saaadted a16,276 3,789,242 4,950,137 
897 517,159 J a259,800 10,000 236,626 a110,981 2,386,971 6,000,374 
tingencies, unrealized appreciation on stocks and non-amortizable bonds, and reserve for 
in securities and mortgage in 1945 
funds consisting of reserve for asset fluctuations and other con- 
and other con- tingencies and reserve for mortgages in 1944. a te Desarmant Ont 


loan values amounting to $11,883,209 for 1944 and $15,518,313 for 1945. 
: Surplus funds conthiiee of cauee to eumudin cal cats toceoiai 
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Institute of Life Insurance 


Record-shattering progress scored in 
all phases of the life insurance industry 
throughout the country during history-making year 


Acacia Mutual Life—William 
Montgomery, president of Acacia 
Mutual, has announced that 1945 
was the greatest year of progre:s 
for Acacia in its entire history. 
New records, he said, were estab- 
lished in every phase of the com- 
pany’s business. Assets rose to 
$145 muHlion, an increase of $15 
million for the year, while the in- 
surance in force reached $648 mil- 
lion, as of December 3lst, a gain 
of $68 million for the year. New 
insurance paid for during 1945 
amounted to $93 million, another 
all-time high record. 

In expressing the company’s ap- 
preciation to emplovees, Mr. Mont- 
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gomery announced that in addi- 
tion to the merit system, which 
the company has followed for 
many years in granting promo- 
tions and regular salary increases, 
the following extra pay increases 
had been granted: The special al- 
lowance of five per cent on the 
first $3,000 of income, which was 
granted as a temporary war-time 
measure to meet the increased 
cost of living, would be made a 
permanent part of the employees’ 
salaries as of December 31, 1945. 
In addition, a 10 per cent increase 
on the first $2,000 of income was 
granted effective January 1, 1946. 
This increase applies to home of- 
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fice and branch office employees, 
but not to elected and appointed 
officers of the company. 

s eo 


JEtna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies—The premium income of the 
7Etna Life Affiliated Companies 
last year was $254,147,274, an in- 
crease of $12,686,400 for the year. 
The premiums in the A¢tna Life 
Insurance Company were $180,- 
818,931, in the AStna Casualty & 
Surety Company $48,735,545, in 
the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany $21,347,742, and in _ the 
Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany $3,245,056. 

The assets of the Atna Life In- 
surance Company increased $112.- 
124,051 to $1,152,901,151. Assets 
in the AXtna Casualty & Surety 
Company increased from $106,- 
044,756 to $116,234,095. In the 
Automobile Insurance Company 
assets increased from $39,603.461 
to $44,479,833, and in the Stand- 
ard from $7,989,292 to $8,660,742. 

In the ordinary department of 
the tna Life new life insurance 
was $188,866,227, 16% more than 
in 1944. Total ordinary insurance 
in force increased $88,071,615 to 
$2,075,765,070. New insurance on 
group life and employee plans 
amounted to $220,280,657. Total 
group and employee insurance in 
force shows a sharp decline of 
$636.250,569. This is due to the 
abrupt cut-back of employment in 
war industries following V-J Day. 
Insurance in force is now $3,444,- 
055,402. 

The total premium income of 
the A®tna Life of $180,818,931 in- 
cludes annuity premiums of $34,- 
817,727 and accident and health 
premiums of $37,446,219. 

Interest and rents received were 
$35,719,530 which, added to the 
premium income, gives a total in- 
come of $216,538,461. 

The net interest rate earned in 
the life department was 3.16% 
against 3.17% in 1944. 

In the participating depart- 
ment $3,386,822 has been set aside 
for payment of dividends to par- 
ticipating policyholders in 1946. 

The company has applied $10. 
596,295 to strengthen its reserve 
basis on life and annuity con- 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN 


tracts. Surplus increased $5,244,- 
836 to $45,007,346. The contin- 
gency reserve increased $15,500,- 
000 to $59,900,000. Capital, sur- 
plus and contingency reserves 
total $119,907,346. 

a ” 

American United Life — The 
American United Life Insurance 
Company, of Indianapolis, reports 
paid-for insurance in force as of 
last December 31 at the highest 
point in the company’s 69-year his- 
tory — $335,852,065 —a gain of 
more than $20,000,000 for 1945. 

Total admitted assets, with an 
increase of nearly $5,000,000, 
reached $70,853,544 at the year-end, 
and payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since the company’s 
beginning in 1877 showed $182,- 
592,058 as of December 31. 

Holdings of U. S. governmen: 
securities increased by $7,500,000 
through American United’s support 
of the two War Loan drives last 
year. bringing the total of such 
holdings to $28,855,871—about 40 
per cent of the company’s total ad- 
mitted assets. 

Incoming new business during 
the first two months of 1946 shows 
an outstanding gain. 

— = 

Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines—Three figures stand out 
in the 66th annual report of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, covering the vear 1945, 


recently released by Gerard S. 
Nollen, president. With all three 
figures representing substantial 
increases over a year ago, insur- 
ance in force is reported at $1,025,- 
077,173, assets at $364,575,942, and 
surplus funds at $21,675,501. Mr. 
Nolien points out that the Bankers 
Life Company continues to be the 
largest insurance company west 
of the Mississippi river, measured 
either by assets or ordinary life 
insurance in force, as well as the 
largest financial institution in 
Iowa. 

The nearly $80 million increase 
in the amount of life insurance in 
force came from a gain of about 
$50 million in ordinary insurance 
and a gain of about $30 million in 
group life insurance. The Bankers 
Life Company now lists among 
its policyholders in the group 
field many of the leading manu- 
facturing and mercantile firms in 


‘America although the company 


has been writing group insurance 
only since 1941. 

The company’s income for the 
year was $60,450,979. Of this 
amount $37,148,359 was received 
in premiums from policy owners. 


R. 


LOUNSBURY 


Bankers Life of Nebraska— 
Again in 1945 Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Nebraska ex- 
ceeded all previous yearly records 
in the volume of new sales of in- 
surance and in the gain of busi- 
ness in force. The new business 
issued by the company during the 
year represented an increase of 
16 per cent over 1944, bringing the 
total of insurance issued and re- 
vived to an all time high yearly 
production figure of $22,501,041.59. 
This production resulted in an in- 
crease in insurance in force to 
$169,731,254.23. This represents a 
gain of 9.3 per cent over the total 
insurance in force in 1944, accord- 
ing to President H. S. Wilson. 

During 1945, 25 per cent of the 
company’s agencies produced in 
excess of one million dollars of 
new business and 66 per cent of 
the agencies exceeded the half- 
million mark in the production of 
new business. 

co a 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J.—The 1945 report of the 
Bankers National Life reflects in 
many departments the best year in 
the history of the company. A 
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gain of insurance in force of more 
than $9 million, the largest ever 
recorded, increased the insurance 
on the books to $110,580,482. 

Assets rose from $14,403,246 to 
$17,491,552, while capital, contin- 
gency reserve and surplus jumped 
from $1,335,491 to $1,522,578, 
leaving the company with a ratio 
of more than $109 in assets for 
every $100 in liabilities. In the 
last ten years assets of the Bank- 
ers National have almost quad- 
rupled. 

The income during the year was 
$5,231,904, an increase of more 
than a million dollars over 1944, 
and payments to living policy- 
owners and beneficiaries stood at 
a new high. 

The company continued its rec- 
ord of better-than-average size 
new ordinary policies sold during 
the year, the 1945 report showing 
a figure of $4,564 as against $4,- 
392 the year before. New business 
showed an increase of 12 per cent 
over 1944. 

= 7. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
—The Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, in its 94th annual re- 
port, showed insurance in force of 
$273,430,083. Harrison L. Amber, 
president, stated that this was a 
gain of $21,006,529 for the year. 

The sales of new life insurance 
amounted to $30,109,086, a gain 
of 27 per cent over the previous 
year. Payments to policyholders 
during the year amounted to 
$4,755,898. Since its organization 
the company’s payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries have 
amounted to $186,672,272. 

Assets increased $7,601,418 
which brought the total at the 
year end to $90,605,859. Special re- 
serves and unassigned surplus in- 
creased $614,712. The company 
increased its holdings in United 
States Government bonds during 
the year $10,000,000. The premium 
income for the year amounted to 
$10,331,665, the largest in the 
company’s history. 

+ 7. 

Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany—The annual report pre- 
sented by W. T. Grant, chairman 
of the board of directors, showed 
the following gains during 1945: 


Life insurance in force in- 
creased from $198,033.022.00 to 
more than $225,000,000 ... a gain 
of over $27,000,000. Total income 
increased from $13,803,194.96 to 
more than $16,344,500 ...a gain 
of well over $2,541,300. Admitted 
assets increased from $42,963,- 
641.08 to $49,422,722.85 ...a gain 
of nearly $6,500,000. The recent 
action of the stockholders in in- 
creasing the capital from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000 resulted in total 


capital and surplus to  policy- 
owners of $4,029,358.54 as com- 
pared with $3,569,349.15 ...a gain 


of more than $460,000.00. 





HARRISON L. AMBER 


Commonwealth Life — Morton 
Boyd, president, Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, in his annual report to stock- 
holders showed Commonwealth 
had finished the best year in its 
history, with the companw in the 
strongest financial position of its 
existence. Net operating revenues 
rose to $552,861 in 1945, as against 
$254,881 in ’44; and insurance in 
force increased $23,767,387 to a 
grand total of $266,459,855 during 
the year, while total assets climbed 
$4,391,497 to $37,929.660 at the 
close of 1945. Capital of the com- 
pany is $1,500,000 and surplus 
$2,256,113. 

- * 

Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto— C. D. Devlin, general 
manager of the Confederation Life 
Association, in commenting on 
the association’s record year, drew 
attention to the features that made 
it so: New business paid-for, $76,- 
435,969, an increase of ten million 


dollars over 1944; gain in busi- 
ness in force of $50,436,493, the 
largest in their history; under- 
writing surplus for the year of 
$3,250,916 at the highest point in 
their history; income at its high- 
est level; an expense rate on the 
ten to one basis lower than any 
year in the past fifteen; a mor- 
tality rate equal to that of 1944, 
which had been the lowest of the 
war years; a substantial addition 
to the surplus position of the asso- 
ciation; and an outstanding in- 
crease in group welfare activities 
with the largest gain in new group 
life insurance in the company’s 
history. During the six war years, 
business in force increased from 
431 millions to 621 millions—over 
44 per cent. 
2 


Connecticut General Life — In 
commenting upon Connecticut 
General’s 8lst annual report for 
the year 1945, Frazar B. Wilde, 
president said: “Behind the pro- 
duction figures of a life insurance 
company are two important fac- 
tors: the quality of the work done 
for clients and the character and 
competency of the field force. 
During the past year, continuing 
progress has been made in the 
education and training of the com- 
pany’s sales management staff and, 
through them, in the technical 
skills of our field organization. 

“Nineteen hundred forty-five 
results indicate this progress. 
Agency ordinary business, 17.3 per 
cent ahead of the previous year, 
and $80,000,000 total premium in- 
come, the largest in the company’s 
history, reflect the quality and 
quantity of the work done by our 
field force in providing and main- 
taining insurance protection for 
their clients. 

During 1945 the Connecticut 
General strengthened its contin- 
gency funds from $12,326,000 to 
$15,898,000 and unassigned sur- 
plus has been increased from $17,- 
604,594 to $20,696,809. 

Total assets passed $500,000,000 
during 1945, marking a milestone 
in the company’s growth. 

+ a 

Connecticut Mutual Life—Sub- 
stantial gains 
announced by President Peter M. 
Fraser of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life-Insurance Company in the 
100th annual report of the com- 
pany and in his first report as 
president. He was elected presi- 
dent on March 2, 1945. 

Payments to policyholders and 













during 1945 are‘ 
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beneficiaries amounted to $33,- 
872.413 which is 11.2 per cent 
greater than in 1944. Dividends 
of $6,966,196 bring the total bene- 
fits for the vear over the forty mil- 
lion mark. 

Assets stand at $591,110,377, an 
increase of $48,682,677 during 
1945. The surplus account was in- 
creased by $3,835,844 to $28,744,- 
342. Premium income amounted to 
$52,407,627 and investment income 
$20,350,706, a total of $72,758,333 
which is $4,790,777 higher than in 
1944. The net rate of interest 
earned on the total assets of the 
Company was 3.56 per cent. For 
1944 the corresponding figure was 
3.58 per cent. 

In 1945 the new life insurance 
placed in the Connecticut Mutual 
amounted to $127,916,014, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the 
amount paid for in the previous 
vear. Only once in the history of 
the company has this record been 
surpassed. 

During the year the amount of 
insurance in force increased by 
$85,988.299 to $1,381,547,564, the 
all-time high. This is the largest 
increase in insurance in force 
during any year of the company’s 
history. 

s a 

Continental Assurance Company 
—New all time highs in assets, 
surplus to policyholders and vol- 
ume of business were recorded in 
1945 by the Continental Casualty 
Company and the Continental As- 
surance Company, according to 
Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the 
two companies. 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany’s admitted assets at the end 
of 1945 were $74,891,930, an in- 
crease of $12,737,003 for the year. 
Capital remained unchanged at 
$2,000,000 and $720,148 was added 
to surplus, increasing the surplus 
total to $3,946,596. In addition 
the company’s general contingency 
reserve was increased from $800.- 
000 to $1,650,000. 

New paid-for life insurance, ex- 
clusive of revivals and additions. 
totaled $95,023,500, a gain of more 
than 58 per cent over 1944. Total 
Insurance in force at the end of 
1945 was $539,436,117, a gain of 
$40,797,223, 


Equitable Life of lowa—F. W. 
Hubbell, president, on the eve of 
the company’s 80th year an- 
nounced that new insurance paid 
for during 1945 totaled $73,763.- 
110, an increase of 30 per cent 





vuver the previous year and the 
largest amount of insurance writ- 
ten in any year since 1929. Insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1945 
stcod at $744,780,420, an increase 
of $50,526,076 during the year. 

Assets of the company on De- 
cember 31, 1945, totaled $302,- 
413,211, an increase for the year 
of $24,365,980, and during 1945 
the holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds increased by more 
than $30,000,000 to $126,943,607. 

S a 

Federal Life, Chicago—L. D. 

Cavanaugh, president, reported 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


that the company was continuing 
to make gratifying progress both 
in its life and accident and health 
departments. Paid ordinary life 
insurance during 1945 increased 
26.8 per cent over the correspond- 
ing item for 1944, resulting in a 
combined amount of ordinary and 
group life insurance in force at 
the close of the vear, 1945, of $99,- 
019,900. The increase in ordinary 
business in force for the year, 1945, 
was nearly three times the in- 
crease during 1944. 

The accident and health pre- 
miums increased to $1,785,224 
which is a very substantial gain 
in increase in premium income 
over that for the year 1944. 

The company’s net earnings for 
1945, after setting aside over $104,- 
000 for taxes payable in 1946, was 
$502,960: an all time high in the 
company’s showing of net earn- 
ings for any calendar year. 

The capital and surplus as of 
December 31, 1945, of $2,194,151 
was 10.2 per cent of the total lia- 
bilities or, in other words, the 
company had $1.10 of assets for 
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every $1.00 of liability. Company 
assets increased to $23,709,329. 
iz 2 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
—The Franklin Life increased its 
insurance in force to a grand total 
of $354,254,995, a gain of $82,- 
478,156, over 30 per cent, during 
the year 1945 according to Charles 
E. Becker, president of the com- 
pany. It represents a gain during 
the past six years of $176,675,850, 
practically doubling the insur- 
ance account during that period. 

Assets at year-end amounted to 
$76,787,847, a gain of $11,225,668 
or 17.12 per cent over 1944, For 
the six year period the increase 
amounts to 94 per cent. 

First year cash premium income 
during 1945 was approximately 
$3,854,949, an increase of about 
62 per cent over the previous year. 
Total premium income increased 
nearly 32 per cent. 

s . 

General American Lif 
earnings during 1945 of $3,671,- 
095.12, largest in the company’s 
history, were reported for the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, by Walter W. 
Head, president. 

Total resources, as of December 
31, 1945, amounted to $147,166,- 
616.87, a gain of more than $7,- 
000,000.00 over the previous year. 
Direct obligations of the United 
States government held by the 
company exceeded $63,000,000.00. 
Other bonds totaled in excess of 
$3,000,000.00, the actual market 
value of all bonds owned being 
more than $1,500,000.00 in excess 
of the value at which they are car- 
ried in the company statement, 
Mr. Head indicated. 

New insurance written during 
the year 1945 represented a larger 
total than any previous year. New 
ordinary insurance increased 23.6 
per cent, Head reported, and, as 
of the end of the year 1945, the 
total amount of life insurance in 
force amounted to more than 
$750,000,000. Insurance protection 
was extended as of the end of the 
year to holders of 604,630 policies 
and certificates. 

* e 

Great Northern Life—Admitted 

assets of the Great Northern Life, 
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as of December 31, 1945, reached 
$12,267,812.47, an increase during 
the year of $1,315,451.06. Life in- 
surance in force at the close of 
1945 business totaled $50,143,735, 
a net gain during the year of 
$3,640,569. 

Accident and health premiums 
received amounted to $2,094,- 
435.19, a gain of $160,975.94 over 
the previous year. 

Capital and surplus reached a 
total of $1,539,255.37. 

= aa 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg— 
Business in force with the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company 
rose to a new peak of $924,233,000 
in 1945, it is disclosed in the com- 
pany’s 54th annual _ statement. 
More than 129 millions of new in- 
surance and annuities were 
placed in force during the year, 
the largest total in its history. 

Of the total business in force, 
$648,048,000 is held in Canada, 
while $276,185,000 is held by pol- 
icyholders in the United States. 
Since 1939 the company’s total 
business in force has increased 
by 50 per cent, the gain in 1945 
being the greatest in the com- 
pany’s history. 
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Total assets rose to $245,030,000 
in 1945 as compared with $222,441,- 
000 in 1944 and $167,456.000 in 
1939. 

Surplus funds (including spe- 
cial reserve, surplus and capital) 
rose to $12,328,000 as compared 
with $10,407,000 in 1944 and $6,- 
605,000 in 1939. Present capital 
and surplus is 5.30 per cent of all 
liabilities, a sound position. 

Total income in 1945 was $44,- 
978,620, of which nearly $20 mil- 
lions was insurance premiums and 
more than $9 millions annuity 
premiums. Investment income was 
over $10,200,000, while amounts 
left with the company exceeded 
$5,300,000. Total income in 1944 
was $39,086,408. 

» * 

Home Life, New York—The year 
1945 was one of exceptional prog- 
ress for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, stated 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of 
the board, in submitting the 


. eighty-sixth annual report to the 


directors. Assets increased during 
the year from $154,055,403 to 


$167,610,335, a gain of $13,554,932, 
and the security of the invest- 
ments has never been higher. 


Unassigned surplus is now $6,- 
893,115, as compared with $6,437,- 
544 on December 31, 1944. In ad- 
dition to this unassigned surplus, 
the special contingency funds 
have been very substantially in- 
creased, providing ample margins 
for investment and mortality fluc- 


tuations and future interest re- 
quirements. 
zs * 

John Hancock Mutual Life—In 
1945, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company not only 
increased its insurance in force 
by $452,825,735 to a total of $7.- 
256,618,763, the highest amount in 
the company’s history, but also 
laid the foundation for future 
gains by extending its sphere of 
operation to include all of the 
United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, stated President Paul 
F. Clark, reviewing the experience 
of the John Hancock during his 
first year as president. 

In 1945, as in the previous war 
years, government financing to 
carry on the war dominated the 
investment field. Other than loans 
on policies, the John Hancock’s 
total investment in 1945 was $556,- 
300,434. Of this total $250,100,000 


"was invested in government se- 


curities. 

Admitted assets of the John 
Hancock amounted at the close of 
1945 to $1,837,622,237, a gain 
during the year of $206,295,536 or 
12.6 per cent. In connection with 
this gain the annual report calls 
attention to the fact that the mar- 
ket value of John MHancock’s 
bonds is more than $39,000,000 
greater than the value used for as- 
set figures. 

Assigned liabilities amount to 
$1,651,383,135, of which sum $1,- 
453,867,909 constitutes the legal 
policy reserve. General surplus 
to policyholders or safety fund is 
$156,239,101, or 9.46 per cent of 
the liabilities it protects. Apart 
from this general surplus is a con- 
tingency reserve for interest ad- 
justments and asset fluctuations 
of $30,000,000, set aside in 1945. 

While war deaths in the first 
part of the year increased the rate 
of mortality of John Hancock pol- 
icyholders, the decline in war mor- 
tality during the last half of the 
year made this experience of the 
full year 1945 somewhat less than 
that of 1944, 

Total payments to policyholders 
in 1945 were $124,060,213 of which 
$26,063,443 was paid in dividends. 

* . 

Kansas City Life—W. E. Bixby, 
president of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, announces 
that the company’s 51st annual 
financial statement, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, shows a net gain for 
1945 of $54,317,235 in insurance in 
force. This is the largest annual 
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gain ever experienced by the com- 
pany and brings total insurance in 
force up to $609,581,090 at the end 
of the company’s first half cen- 
tury. 

Net admitted assets increased 
$11,755,157.32 in 1945 to a total of 
$170,160,406.33. Real estate owned, 
excluding contracts of sale and 
the home office building, decreased 
$548,144.70 to $2,247,237.44. Gov- 
ernment bonds as of December 31, 
1945 amounted to $92,560,915.73; 
and state, county, municipal, 
and school bonds totaled $11,648,- 
076.04. Capital and unassigned 
surplus increased to $9,300,455.20. 
Total amount paid to policyowners 
and beneficiaries in 1945 was 
$9,000,000. In addition, the legal 
reserve for future payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in- 
creased by $9,989,379.63 up to 
$154,216,546. Payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries since or- 
ganization of the company in 1895 
totaled $171,000,000. 

e 7 

Lincoln National Life—Figures 
from the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company’s annual report 
for the year 1945 show substantial 
gains, it has been announced by 
A. J. MecAndless, president. In- 
creases in business in force, 
assets, surplus funds, and new 
business were the greatest in the 
company’s history. 

Insurance in force at the close 
of 1945 stood at $1,925,290,173, a 
gain during the year of more than 
$262,000,000. 

; Admitted assets increased dur- 
ing the year by $29,580,965 to a 
total of $271,233,701. 

The surplus to protect policy- 


holders increased $3,074,681 dur- 
ing the year 1945 and at the year 
end stood at $21,571,897. As of the 
year end, capital stood at $3,500,- 
000 and unassigned surplus at 
$18,071,897. 

New paid business for the year 
1945 amounted to $365,427,014, a 
gain over the preceding year of 
15 per cent. 

The company’s income for the 
year 1945 totaled $59,202,999 and 
exceeded disbursements by $27,- 
218,230. 


Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—Robert E. Henley, presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, in his report to 
stockholders, announced that last 
year’s operations had added $58,- 
002,215.00 to the insurance ac- 
count. This, he stated, was the 
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largest increase in the company’s 
history, and brought outstanding 
insurance in force to an all-time 
high of $805,558,728.00 Assets, he 
reported, were augmented by $16,- 
258,246.24 to reach a record aggre- 
gate of $170,415,228.31. 


Manhattan Life—Business done 
during 1945 established new rec- 
ords for The Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, according to J. 
P. Fordyce, president, who stated 
that the past year was the best 
ever experienced by the company. 
At the end of 1945, insurance in 
force totaled $148,312,024, a gain 
of 14 per cent over the year pre- 
vious. 

New paid-for, including revi - 
vals, amounted to $25,925,956, an 
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increase of 22.7 per cent. The 
average size policy sold during the 
vear was $5,000, including policies 
on juvenile lives. 

Assets, on which final figures 
have not yet been compiled, are at 
an all-time high, as are the com- 
pany’s holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, purchased to help 
finance the war effort. 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto— 
Reporting the best year in the 
Manufacturers Life’s history to its 
59th annual meeting in Toronto, 
President M. R. Gooderham, K. C., 
revealed that new business had 
reached a record high of $107% 
million and business in force (in- 
cluding deferred annuities) in- 
creased by $6314 million to a total 
of over $853% million. Assets in- 
creased by just under $31 million 
and now stand at $295,831,000. 

While all territories of the com- 
pany recorded increases, the U. 8. 
Division made a particularly sub- 
stantial contribution with an in- 
crease of 21 per cent in new busi- 
ness, bringing the total in force 
in this country to $194,166,319. 

= + 

Massachusetts Mutual Life— 
New life insurance sales in 1945 
were $154,481,059, showing a gain 
of $5,609,799 over 1944. Annuities 
sold during the year provide an- 
nual incomes of over $1,286,000. 


J. P. FORDYCE 
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Life insurance in force was 
2,279,068,780, the largest amount 
in the company’s history. The gain 
during the year was $81,174,569. 
Annuity contracts, under which 
payments fall due in the future, 
provide for annual payments in 
excess of $14,318,000. Current 
yearly payments under annuities 
with income now payable amount 
to $4,017,000. 

Admitted assets amounting to 
$1,014,155,467 at the year end have 
nearly doubled since 1935. Com- 
menting on this point, Chairman 
of the Board Bertrand J. Perry 
said, “It is reliably reported that 
there are only forty-four other 
business concerns in the United 
States whose total resources ex- 
ceed one billion dollars.” The sur- 
plus is $50,440,685, a gain for the 
year of $12,535,287. At the end of 
1935, the surplus was $18,725,112. 

*. « 

Metropolitan Life— The pay- 
ment of a total of $623,443,186 to. 
its policyholders in 1945 marked 
the largest sum paid in any one 
year by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company to living policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, ac- 
cording to Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board, and Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president, who also 





said that this marked the 14th suc- 
cessive year, beginning with 1932, 
that more than one half billion 
dollars was paid by the company. 
“Living policyholders benefited 
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by more than three-fifths of these 
payments,” said Mr. Lincoln, while 
$244,917,000 was paid to the 
beneficiaries under the terms of 
the policies. The payments to liv- 
ing policyholders amounted to 
$378,526,000. In the Ordinary De- 
partment total payments amounted 
to $247,540,000; in Industrial, to 
$252,198,000; in Group, exclusive 
of- Accident and Health, to $84,- 
506,000, and in Accident and 
Health to $39,199,000.” 

During 1945 the amount of paid- 
for life insurance issued by the 
company amounted to $2,143,423,- 
150, of which $1,359,507,788 was 
Ordinary; $601,532,163, Indus- 
trial; and $182,383,199, Group. 
The company’s life insurance in 
force increased $565,219,692 dur- 
ing the year to a total of $31,261,- 
969,817. Of this amount $16,087,- 
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390,128 was Ordinary; $9,227,095,- 
287, Industrial; and $5,947,484,402, 
Group. In addition the company 
had accident and health insurance 
in force providing a principal sum 
benefit of $1,819,363,031 and week- 
ly indemnity of $29,408,941. The 
company does business in the 
United States and Canada and has 
31,208,000 persons insured. 

The company’s assets, which are 
held for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers, amounted to $7,561,997,270 as 
of December 31, 1945, a rise of 
$566,546,699. At the same time the 
company’s statutory policy reserve 
liability increased to $6,400,802,- 
374. Special surplus funds were 
increased to $109,422,000 and the 
unassigned funds to $448,644,815. 
A sum of $123,338,706 was re- 
served for dividends payable in 
1946, which will bring the amount 
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of dividends paid to policyholders 
by the company since its founding 
to nearly two and a quarter billion 
dollars. 

During the year the company in- 
creased its holdings of bonds is- 
sued by the U. S. and Canadian 
governments by $835,472,993. At 
the end of 1945 it had $3,901,- 
918,692, or 51.6 per cent of its to- 
tal assets, investeg in such securi- 
ties. 

s e 

Midland Mutual Life—The Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, reports a 
gain during 1945 of $8,423,812, 
bringing the total of insurance in 
force to $155,848,547, the largest 
gain since 1927. The preventable 
terminations were the lowest in 
the history of the company 
amounting to only 1.79 per cent 
compared with 1.87 per cent in the 
previous year. 

Income frem all sources was $7,- 
791,831, an increase of $452,481. 
Assets increased $4,150,667 to 
$49,134,430. The company’s sur- 
plus to policyholders increased 
$272,955 to $3,826,928. 

Chartered in 1905 The Midland 
Mutual has now paid or credited 
to policyowners and beneficiaries 
over $99,000,000. Its assets and 
surplus have increased substan- 
tially each year according to Presi- 
dent George W. Steinman. 

i * 

Minnesota Mutual Life—New 
paid life insurance of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1945 totaled 
$71,901,006, according to the re- 
port given policyowners by T. A. 
Phillips, president. The increase 
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The decorations on our Home Office Building during the first 
peacetime Christmas after four years of war are, we believe, sym- 
bolic of the spirit of a grateful nation — a most hearty welcome home 
for our gallant heroes to the brightest future America has ever known. 





ACACIA MUTUAL’S GREATEST YEAR OF PROGRESS 


Highlights of the Record for 1945 


NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR ° ° 


INSURANCE IN FORCE . ‘ 5 4 > : " ‘ 
Increase For The Year . " : 4 . . é ° 


ASSETS . ° . — = 4 


Increase For The Year . P - ; ; 4 : . : ‘ ’ A 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ACACIA FIELDMEN a 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ACACIA FIELDMEN_. , ° . 


‘ sail CACIA MUTUAL, in reporting 1945 as the greatest year of progress 
in its history, is proud to pay tribute to the men and women of our field 
organization who, through their enthusiasm, loyalty and industry have 
made this outstanding record possible. We take this opportunity to public- 
ly thank them for their magnificent performance. 


$ 94,106,846 


$647,942,325 
$ 67,591,476 


$ 145,346,195 
$ 14,369,588 


$284,695 
$7,887 


ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Home Office: 51 Louisiana Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 
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in new paid business in 1945 over 
1944 is 36 per cent. 

The gain in insurance in force 
was the largest in the history of 
the company, $40,562,377, an in- 
crease of 13.2 per cent, bringing 
the total insurance in force to 
$347,261,356. Minnesota Mutual’s 
rate of gain in insurance in force 
was more than three times that 
estimated for all United States life 
insurance companies. 

= 7 

Monarch Life—President Clyde 
W. Young of the Monarch Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, 
Mass., spoke of 1945 as a year 
which brought many important de- 
velopments in the progress and 
growth of the company. 

New paid-for life insurance 
amounted to $15,100,709, which is 
an increase of 33.2 per cent over 
1944; 76.7 per cent more than the 
last five-year average and 155.0 
per cent more than the last ten- 
year average. Life insurance in 
force Dec. 31, 1945 reached a to- 
tal of $57,478,469, an increase of 
27.6 per cent over 1944. 

Assets on Dec. 31, 1941 amount- 
ed to $7,805,403.49, and have in- 
creased $6,757,225.48 during the 
war, and on Dec. 31, 1945 totaled 
$14,562,628.97, which is a gain of 
86.6 per cent. 

The reserves ‘and liabilities in- 
creased $1,719,833.74 during the 
year, or 18.3 per cent. The assets 
or resources of the company ex- 
ceeded the obligations or reserves 
and liabilities by $3,423,387.36. 
This is $570,810.99, or 20.0 per 
cent more than on Dec. 31, 1944. 

Capital and surplus on Dec. 31, 
1941 was $1,447,081.70 and on Dec. 
31, 1945 was $3,423,387.36, an in- 
crease of 136.6 per cent. For the 
same period the total reserves, 
capital and surplus for the protec- 
tion of policyholders increased $6,- 
198,787.19, or 86.7 per cent. 

With assets of $14,562,628.97 to 
$11,139,241.61 of reserves and 
other obligations, this company 
has $130.73 of net assets for each 
$100 of liabilities—a ratio equaled 
by few life companies. 

2 * 


Mutual Benefit Life—Entering 


its second century of service—and 
passing the billion dollar mark in 
total assets—the Mutual -Benefit 
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Life Insurance Company of New- 


ark, N. J., found 1945 a year of , 


record-breaking progress in many 
respects. 

Prominent in the year’s progress 
was adoption by the Mutual Benfit 
of the new Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table (CSO) as 
the basis for premiums and re- 
serves on new issues. Thus the 
Mutual Benefit became the first 
major company to use the new 
table, which gives an up-to-date 
view of mortality trends. and is 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers. 

The company’s contingency re- 
serves (surplus) reached a new 
high in 1945, with a gain of more 
than three million to $42,850,046. 
Policy and annuity reserves were 
again strengthened in view of the 
persistent decline in the rate of 
earnings on investments generally. 
The rate of interest required to 
support such reserves is now in no 
instance greater than 234 per cent. 

Assets of the company moved in- 
to the second billion with a total 
of $1,006,427,438. New insurance 
for 1945 amounted to more than 
$170,000,000, which, in conjunction 
with low termination rates, pro- 
duced an increase in insurance in 
force of nearly $100,000,000. 

The net rate of interest earned 
on invested funds during the year 
was 3.21 per cent. 

Although the company incurred 


— 
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claims due to war casualties on 250 
lives, involving insurance of about 
$1,400,000, the aggregate mortality 
rate experienced during the year 
was favorable, being better then 
average for the last ten years. 

At a recent organization meeting 
of the company’s Board of Direc- 
tors, W. Paul Stillman was elected 
chairman of the board (a newly 
created office) ; John S. Thompson, 
formerly vice-president and math- 
ematician, was elected president; 
and Edward E. Rhodes, formerly 
senior vice-president, was elected 
honorary chairman of the board. 

* * 

Mutual Life, New York—The 
biggest gain in insurance in force 
since 1930, and the largest volume 
of new business since 1938 were 
reported for 1945 by Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. In issuing the figures for 
the company’s 103rd year of op- 
erations, Mr. Douglas said that the 
gain to surplus from 1945 opera- 
tions, after all charges but before 
dividends to policyholders, was 
$40,368,000, as compared with $40,- 
086,000 in 1944. 

Pointing out that loans to pol- 
icyholders on their policies de- 
clined 12 per cent, that surrenders 
decreased 10 per cent, and that 
lapses were off 9 per cent, Mr. 
Douglas noted that these de- 
creases took place in 1945 despite 
the end of the war, reconversion 
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One hundred years ago, a group of enterprising 
Yankee businessmen met in the Eagle Tavern on State 
Street, Hartford, to discuss an idea. As a result, during 
the past century a sum approaching a billion dollars 
has gone into American homes in times of need. 

These men had the vision to see that, if many people 
would band together, they could guarantee their widows 
and children the financial protection which alcne, as 
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individuals, they could not provide. Thus, The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of the 
country’s oldest life companies, came into being. 
Today more than 300,000 policyowners are provid- 
ing protection, through this 100 year old institution, 
for their wives and children and at the same time are 
building financial security for their own sunset years ~ 
of life. 


100th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Mar- 
ket Value in case of Bonds not subject 
to Amortization) 
United States Government Obligations 94,606,090 


$ 9,342,109 


Other Bonds 223,633,231 
Stocks (Market Value) 
Bank, Trust and Insurance Company 20,007,274 
Other Stocks 23,561,910 
Mortgage Loans 181,938,057 
Policy Loans 22,479,510 
Home Office Property 2,450,000 
Other Real Estate (including R. E. pur- 
chased for investment) 556,318 
Interest Due $135,245 and Accrued 
,634,072 4,769,317 


Premium Installments not a due and 
Premiums in course of collection (net) 
— covered by Policy Reserves 7,766,561 


Total Assets $591,110,377 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds left with Company 
Under Optional Settle- 
ments $55,615,360 
Dividend Accumulations 24,196,907 
Advance Premium Fund 7,137,073 


$450,750,268 


86,949,340 
Reserve for 1946 Dividends to Policy- 
holders 7,060,000 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1946 1,475,000 
Liability for Outstanding Claims 1,849,180 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 1,797,575 
Total Liabilities $549,881 ,363 
Market Fluctuation and Investment Con- 

tingency Reserve 11,234,672 
Mortality Contingency Reserve 1,250,000 
Surplus 28,744,342 
Total $591,110,377 


Securities carried at $220,000 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 100th YEAR 


New Business 
Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries (excluding Dividends) 30,466,787 
Dividends to Policyholders 






00% 


1944 1945 
$ 108,374,318 $ 127,916,014 
1,295,559,265 1,381,547,564 
33,872,413 
6,671,484 6,966,196 


~ “Ye CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY °* 


HARTFORD 
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or shutdown of war plants and 
strikes in industry. 

Benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries amounted in 
1945 to $107,078,400, including 
dividends. Of this amount, about 
half went to beneficiaries and the 
other half to living policyholders. 

New insurance issued by the 
company in 1945 totaled $203,390,- 
400, the largest volume since 1938, 
and a gain of 6 per cent over the 
1944 volume. The amount of in- 
surance in force increased $76,- 
366,500 in 1945, to a total of $3,- 
789,752,700. This gain was largest 
for any year since 1930. 

The company’s balance sheet as 
of Dec. 31, 1945, shows total assets 
of $1,798,385,011, an increase of 
$80,746,223 for the year. 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt.— 
Although interest rates, influenced 
greatly by Federal controls, are 
now at the lowest point in history, 
President Elbert S. Brigham an- 
nounced that the company’s net 
earnings were 3.44 per cent in 
1945 as compared with 3.43 per cent 
in 1944. 

Despite the stresses which war 
and reconversion have imposed 
upon the nation’s economy, Na- 
tional Life experienced a favor- 
able year in all respects. The 
sales of new life insurance 
mounted to $78,412,196, exceeding 
sales of 1944 by 27.35 per cent and 
establishing an all-time record. At 
the same time, the insurance-in- 
force attained a record increase of 
$57,569,656 to a total of $740,588,- 
698 an all-time high. Assets 
crossed the three-hundred-million 
dollar line for the first time, in- 
creasing $35,837,558 to $326.781,- 
145. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries total $23,260,879 
including $4,774,844 dividends. 

The company reports a splendid 
reception to its recent progressive 
step in mortgage financing of the 
“Packaged Mortgage” type, under 
which new major kitchen equip- 
ment is considered as real estate 
and thereby, house and kitchen 
equipment are financed by a single 
loan. 

As a mutual institution with no 
stockholders, National Life has 
announced a continuation for the 
year 1946 of the generous dividend 
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scale in effect during the past 
three years. 

Surplus was increased by $1,- 
783,752 making a total of $15,817,- 
944 including a two million dollar 
contingency reserve. 

* * 

New York Life—lIn the 101st an- 
nual statement to policyholders of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company George L. Harrison, 
president, reported that life insur- 
ance in force in the company on 
December 31, 1945, totalled $7,- 
979,193,102 under 3,401,178 pol- 
icies, the largest amount in the 
history of the company. The gain 
in insurance in force during the 
year amounted to $334,489,672. 


GEORGE 
L. 
HARRISON 


Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1945 aggregated 
$192,672,219. Of this total, $109,- 
476,268 was paid to living policy- 
holders. Payments to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died, 
$83,195,951, were the largest in 
the company’s history. Payments 
to the beneficiaries of policyhold- 
ers who died in the services 
amounted to $8,361,400 in 1945, 
$19,590,700 since Pearl Harbor. 

Sales of new life insurance in 
1945 amounted to $564,180,100, an 
increase of $38,380,300 over 1944. 

Assets totaled $3,813,504,094 at 
the end of 1945, reflecting an in- 
crease of $242,765,154 during the 
year. The assets exceeded the 
company’s reserves and other lia- 


bilities by $231,013,622, which 
amount constitutes the company’s 
surplus funds held for general 
contingencies. 

Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment obligations amounted to 
$2,319,748,756 as of December 31, 
1945, which is more than 60 per 
cent of the assets. The increase 
during 1945 was $380,643,935. 

President Harrison stated that 
“the policy of investing in United 
States Government bonds aided the 
Government in World War II, 
helped to hold in check the forces 
of inflation, and provided the 
safest of investments for the com- 
pany’s funds.” 

All other bonds and preferred 





and guaranteed stocks aggregated 
$857,100,505 at the end of 1945. 
During the year the company pur- 
chased $157,653,493 of such se- 
curities but, largely because of a 
substantial volume of redemp- 
tions and maturities, the holdings 
decreased by a net amount of $62,- 
484,613 as compared with the end 
of 1944. 

Holdings of first mortgage loans 
on real estate amounted to $354,- 
128,970. There were 34,211 of such 
mortgage loans. 

Real estate owned by the com- 
pany at the end of 1945 including 
its home office properties aggre 
gated $22,898,411, which compares 
with $35,976,144 at the end of the 
previous year. 






















JEFFERSON STANDARD’S 
Most Outstanding Year 
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that THE FACTS AND FIGURES reproduced below from the Jefferson Standard’s 39th Annual 
a Report represent more than just another year of progress in this company’s bright record.. This record, 
IL which is evidence of the fine American quality of thrift, is also a report of human progress. It. represents 
rees the foresight, the hopes, and the aspirations of more than 250,000 policyholders. Q While putting “Planned 
be. Protection” to work for additional thousands of Americans during 1945, Jefferson Standard agents made it 
* a year of greatest achievement. This company and its representatives 
rred look forward to even greater opportunities for service in the years ahead. 
INTEREST EARNINGS AND We invite you to write for a copy of our 39th Annual Report booklet. 
INTEREST PAYMENT MAINTAINED 
Y Jefferson Standard maintained its na- 
tional leadership in interest earned on 
invested assets. During the year 5 per cent th 
interest was paid on funds held in trust ANNUAL STATEMENT 
for policyholders and beneficiaries—this @ 
rate has been maintainea since the com- 
pany was organized in 1907. * 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT e DECEMBER 31, 1945 
ASSETS INCREASED 
ee ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Assets increased $18,000,000 for 1945. : 
Total assets are now $161,000,000. For Cash $ 1,820,826 Policy ee S 23,474,031 
—— of liabilities there are $112.96 United States Government law to qosuve payment of 
Bonds 35,566,252 policy obligations. 
Reserve for Policy 
LARGEST CAPITAL AN State, County and Clai 744,729 
c D SURPLUS Municipal Bonds 3,842,440 Claims in course of settle- 
With 10 milli ital ment n which proofs 
F ee es ee All Other Bonds 14,494,209 have not been received. 
our company is in the strongest financial Stocks 14,494,616 Reserve for Taxes 624,596 
position in its history. Listed securities carried at Premiums and Interest 
market, cost, or call value, Paid in Advance 2,711,493 
yhichever is lowest. 
YEAR OF RECORD ACHIEVEMENT eels i Policy Proceeds Left 
yy 0) beeen ote tm thee First Mortgage Loans 66,792,718 With Company 12,587,064 
$70,000,000. Real Estate 6,807,617 4 
(2) Largest gain in insurance in force Loans to Our Page pateraeie 
—$46,500,000. Policyholders 10,281,816 Liabilities . 1 125 514 
(3) - egpeoee sory insurance in force— gn aaecaiaes 
the greatest on record. en ee Liabilities ........ $142,778,046 
a ” Liens 2,316,658 
at wane PROTECTION ——— the cash values Capital . 10,000,000 
— of policies. 
Y $7,500,000 in benefit 6 te eel. Investment Income in Surplus Un- 
a cyholders aot pe ow aged ° 1045. Course of Collection 1,236,376 assigned 8,500,000 
ps har A yy Rae organization in 1907 Premiums ia Course of 
Collection 3,433,992 Total Surplus Funds for 
of a Additional Protection 
mp- All Other Assets 190,526 of Policyholders 18,500,000 
~~ Total Assets $161,278,046 Total $161,278,046 
end 
ans 
5 4,- - 
i a a oh ) ——— 
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Policy loans at the close of the 
year amounted to $166,454,501 on 
427,944 policies. The correspond- 
ing figures for the end of 1944 
were $188,185,417 on 483,338. 

Reserves against the company’s 
contractural obligations were fur- 
ther strengthened at the end of 
1945. Almost three-fourths of 
these reserves were computed at 
254 per cent or lower interest. 
“The interest rate assumptions ” 
President Harrison said, “reflect 
the company’s program of taking 
positive steps to meet the realities 
of the low yields currently avail- 
able from the highest quality of 
investments.” 

Dividends payable in 1946 
amount to $38,895,341. The New 
York Life is a mutual company 
and dividends are paid to policy- 
holders only. 


North American Life — New 
paid-for business for 1945 totalled 
$12,083,000, an increase of 19 per 
cent over the 1945 total, according 
to President E. S. Ashbrook. The 
total insurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, amounted to $91,- 
600,000, an increase for the year 
of more than $7,000,000 or over 
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25 per cent greater than the in- 
crease for the previous year, the 
largest increase in 25 years and 
only exceeded by the two years 
following World War I. 

The company’s assets grew to 
$18,783,000, an increase of $1,- 
532,000 during the year, the 
largest asset gain ever recarded 
during the past 39 years. 

The surplus reached almost $1,- 
100,000, an increase of about 
$185,000. 

The 1945 renewal premium in- 
come in the life department 
amounted to $2,069,000, an _ in- 
crease for the year of $167,000. 
This is the first year to reach the 
$2,000,000 mark. 

The $5,510,000 in Government 
bonds is not only about 50 per 
cent of the entire bond account 
but also represents nearly 30 per 
cent of the total assets. 

= 2 


Northwestern Mutual Life—The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, en- 
tered 1946 in an extraordinarily 
strong position, with the number 
of policies and amount of insur- 
ance in force both at all-time 
highs, and the assets, now ap- 
proaching the $2 billion mark, 
highest in its history. The con- 
tingency, mortgage loan and bond 
reserves were increased by $19,- 
185.000 to a total of $134,083.000. 
Details of 1945 operations and the 
postwar outlook are contained in 


O. J. 
ARNOLD 





the 88th annual statement sub- 
mitted by President M. J. Cleary 
to the board of trustees meeting 
at the home office. 

Insurance in force reached $4,- 
670,796,400, under 1,197,847 pol- 
icies, for a net gain of 5.3 per 
cent. Less than 1.1 per cent of 
the insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of last year terminated 
through lapse, surrender and 
expiry. Sales for the year totaled 
$319,414,549, a gain of 20 per cent. 
The size of the average policy sold 
increased from $4,022 in 1942, the 
first war year, to $5,489 in 1945. 

Total income last year was 
$287,952,659, the principal items 
being $175,453,852 in gross pre- 
miums, and $63,245,149 in interest 
and rents. 

Among the disbursements, which 
totaled $160,275,678, were $110,- 
866,712 in payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries, including 
$51.977,317 on 138,021 death 
claims; $7,993,046 on matured 
endowments, and $36,472,610 in 
dividends. Payments _ totaling 
$20,761,738 were made under in- 
come settlements. Taxes amount- 
ed to $4 466,061. 

The net yield on investments of 
the Northwestern, despite current 
low interest rates on desirable se- 
curities, was 3.33 per cent, only a 


slight fractional decline and well 


above the rate required to main- 
tain liability reserves. Favorable 
mortality and operating costs and 
interest earned in excess of policy 
reserve requirements enabled the 
Northwestern to extend the div- 
idend scale into 1946, and $38,- 
300,000 has been set aside for this 
purpose. 


Northwestern National — “The 
first six months of 1946 will be a 
critical period in the nation’s eco- 
nomic history with three major 
problems to solve,” declared O. J. 
Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life of Minne- 
apolis, in connection with an- 
nouncement of the company’s an- 
nual statement, published as usual 
in complete and final form on 
January 1. 

“Our vast productive forces 
must get into full swing promptly 
to check inflationary trends; it is 
equally vital that the tide of 
spendable consumer cash be held 
back until production is able to 
absorb it; meanwhile, if costs and 
prices continue to soar, they may 
result in a buyers’ revolt—and 
punctured boom,” he stated. 
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The words 
of self-reliant men 


"THRouGHOUT THE COUNTRY you hear men saying: “This is the place 
to start my business.” Out of this self-reliance will grow new enterprises 
and jobs for millions of people. 

To this growth many things are essential; transportation systems, light, 
power, good roads, houses for employers and employees, schools for 
their children. 

These things in turn emphasize the importance of the investments of 
American life insurance companies totaling today more than forty billions. 
About sixteen billions are invested in government bonds giving support 
to veterans’ programs. The balance is largely invested in municipal and 
public utility bonds, and in the development of homes and farms. Thus 
life insurance investments are giving active support to those who are 
planning for the future. 

It is a source of satisfaction to John Hancock to have a share in these 
developments. This Company now insures one out of ten insured people in 
the country, more than 7,750,000. Its insurance in force is $7,256,618,763. 





Bird Annual Report 


December 31, 1945 


Total Admitted Assets . e 7 $1,837,622,236.61 - 


Total Liabilities . . .  «» $1,651,383,135.15 


Contingency Reserve for interest 


adjustments and asset fluctuations $30,000,000.00 


General Surplus. ; : ‘ $156,239,101.46 
Total Insurance in Force . , : $7,256,618,763.00 


Securities carried at $477,030.00 in the above statement 
are deposited for purposes required by law 








This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage ; also annuities for individuals and pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 











Cyst J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Guy W. Cox, Chairman of the Board Pau F. CLarK, President 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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The statement reveals a rise in 
the company’s insurance in force 
to $616,063,403 from $586,696,979 
a year ago, total assets of $126,- 
962,632 compared to $114,220,589 
as of the preceding year end, a 
10 per cent gain in sales of new 
ordinary business, record premium 
income, and shrinkage of policy 
loans and lapses to new lows. New 
group sales were substantially 
less than in 1944 and group in- 
surance in force actually declined 
during the year, in part reflecting 
reduced employment and payrolls 
by industry; notwithstanding this 
reduction in group, NwNL’s total 
insurance in force increased by 
$29,366,423 during the year. Nw- 
NL’s rate of gain in insurance in 
force during 1945 was more than 
one-third higher than that esti- 
mated for all U. S. life companies. 

Capital, contingency reserves 
and other surplus funds for the 
protection of policyholders above 
legal requirements stood at $9,- 
715,963, as of December 31, 1945, 
compared with $8,730,770 a year 
ago. 


Ohio State Life—At the annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, 0O., 
Claris Adams, president, reported: 
“New paid-for production in 1945 
was $17,698,980." This represents 
a gain of approximately 18 per 
cent over 1944. It is by far the 
largest production in the history 
of the company. As a consequence 
of substantial production and 
practically stationary termina- 
tions, our gain of insurance in 
force was $12,263,144 as compared 
to $9,685,651 last year. The Ohio 
State Life ended the year 1945 
with insurance in force $147 232,- 
867; admitted assets $35,688,412 
and the capital structure, consist- 
ing of capital, surplus and volun- 
tary contingency reserves amount- 
ing to $3,699,317. Our assets were 
greater by $3,627,215 and our con- 
tingency funds increased $577,299. 

“In the last ten-year period our 
insurance in force has increased 
by 75 ver cent, our assets by al- 
most 120 per cent, and our capital 
structure by almost 108 per cent. 
In the last five years insurance 
has increased 41 per cent, assets 
58 per cent, and our capital sur- 
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plus and contingency funds by 
63 per cent.” 
* a 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
—A year of record-breaking 
achievement and progress, with 
all-time highs in assets, insurance 
in force and net income was 
marked up for the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in 1945, 
it was announced by John A. Stev- 
enson, president, who character- 
ized the annual report as one of 
the most outstanding in the his- 
tory of the 99-year-old company. 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Topping its own previous rec- 
ords, the Penn Mutual crossed the 
billion dollar mark in assets, re- 
ported a net income of more than 
$21,000,000—the highest net in- 
come in the company’s history— 
applied more than $9,000,000 to 
strengthen company reserves and 
pushed insurance in force to a 
new peak of $2,213,442,225. Policy 
reserves increased $51,316,000 
during 1945. The ratio of surplus 
funds to policy reserves for 1945 
was 6.27 per cent—the highest 
since 1932. 

Featured highlights of the an- 
nual report included passing the 
billion dollar mark in assets which 
brought the company into the 
ranks of the big ten life insurance 
companies of the world. The Penn 
Mutual also became the 44th mem- 
ber of the group of private busi- 
ness firms who boast membership 
in the Billion Dollar Club. The 
total assets, $1,016,977,549, repre- 
sented a net gain during the year 
of $67 870,540. 

Exceeding all earlier 
records, life insurance 


company 
in force 


reached a new peak of $2,213,442.. 
225, representing a gain of $72,- 
403,924 over the 1944 figure. War- 
time prosperity also reduced the 
first-year lapse rate to an all-time 
low. New business pa-d for in 
1945—exclusive of annuities—to- 
taled $144,325,620. This represents 
a new business gain of $9,182,651. 

The company’s net income was 
$21,082,745—the highest net in- 
come in the 99-year history of the 
company. Of this amount, $10.- 
400,000 was earmarked for 1946 
dividend payments to policyheld- 
ers. 

During 1945, $56,072,172 was 
paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, bringing Penn Mutual 
payments since the company was 
founded in 1847 to more than 
$1,550,000,000. 

a om 

Phoenix Mutual Life—Arthur 
M. Collens, president of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, reported that, 
during 1945, the company achieved 
the sound growth summarized 
below: , 

Assets increased $28,698,000 to 
a total of $386,044,000. This is a 
larger gain than in any previous 
year. 

New insurance paid for totaled 
$52,319,000, increasing the insur- 
ance in force by $31,542,000, giv- 
ing a total insurance in force of 
over $814,000,000. 

Gross premium income exceeded 
any previous year, being over $33,- 
000,000. This was a gain of over 
a million dollars in comparison 
with 1944. 

Only 1.6 per cent of all insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of 
the year went off the books for 
any reason except death or ma- 
turity. This is the best record of 
persistency in the history of the 
company. 

The primary function of life in- 
surance is to provide compensa- 
tion for the economic loss caused 
by death. In addition. it is inter- 
esting to consider the extent of 
benefits to living policyholders. 
During the year, approximately 
$9,000.000 was received by them 
in matured endowments and in in- 
come. disability and dividend pay- 
ments. 

It is 
also, to observe the 
which the Phoenix Mutual has 
come through the four trying 
vears of war. Assets have grown 
from $287,000,000 to over $386,- 
000,000; insurance in force from 
711,000,000 to over $814,000,000; 


- 


significant at this time. 
manner in 







































HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1945 ANNUAL REPORI 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


xk * 


* TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE — 4 2/3 Billions — Highest 


in Northwestern Mutual History 


* NEW INSURANCE SOLD—319 Millions—20% Increase over 1944 


* AVERAGE FACE AMOUNT OF NEW POLICIES—$5489—Highest 


in Northwestern Mutual History 


* PERSISTENCY OF INSURANCE IN FORCE— 98.9% Renewed — 


Best Record in Northwestern Mutual History 


GENERAL AND INVESTMENT CONTINGENCY RESERVES—134 


Millions—Highest in Northwestern Mutual -History 


+ 


INVESTMENTS—No Bond in Default—No Mortgage in Foreclosure 
NET RATE OF INTEREST EARNED—3.33 % 


MORTALITY RATE OF POLICYHOLDERS—Lowest Since 1927 


+ + + 


EXPENSES OF OPERATION—Controlled. 


x *k *® 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1857 
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and gross premium income from 
$28,000,000 to over $33,000,000. 
The ratio of insurance lapsed dur- 
ing the year to insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year de- 
clined from 3.3 per cent in 1941 to 
1.6 per cent in 1945. 


Provident Life & Accident—The 
Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company is now protect- 
ing over 1,000,000 policyholders 
and recorded the greatest gains 
of its entire history during 1945, 
President R. J. Maclellan told the 
company’s stockholders at its re- 
cent annual meeting. 

Life insurance in force gained 
over 36 million dollars to rise to 
$261,627,076.00 at the close of 
1945, and accident and health pre- 
mium income reached a new all- 
time high of $12,562,539.51, a gain 
of one and a half million dollars 
for the year. 

During the past twelve months, 
the Provident made over two hun- 
dred thousand benefit payments 
totalling $9,185,577.08, to bring 
the total benefit payments since 
organization in 1887 to $92,394,- 
134.39. The amount paid out in 
1945 represented an increase of 
$1,262,408.74 over 1944 and aver- 
aged 726 benefit payments each 
working day—or a check issued 
every 36 seconds! 

Benefit payments during 1945 
included 71,670 hospital and sur- 
gical claims, totaling over two and 
one-half million dollars. The Pro- 
vident was the first private insur- 
ance company to offer this type 
of coverage to the public. 

In addition to the record benefit 
payments during 1945. the Provi- 
dent increased surplus to protect 
policyholders (including capital 
and contingency reserve) to $7.- 
118,783.66 and the company’s 
total assets rose to $31.993,339.63, 
a gain of over four million dollars 
during 1945. 


Provident Mutual Life—<Assets 
of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company passed the half 
billion mark for the first time in 
the companv’s eighty-year history, 
according to M. Albert Linton, 
president. They now stand at 
$511,659,000, an increase of 7.9 
per cent over 1944. New insur- 
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ance sold in 1945 amounted to 
$76,316,000, an increase of 5.9 per 
cent. The average new policy 
was for $6,109 of life insurance, 
highest in the company’s history. 

Voluntary terminations occur- 
ring by lapse or _ surrender 
amounted to only one per cent of 
the average amount of insurance 
in force. Outstanding insurance 
increased by $39,590000 during 
the year to $1,128,760,000, a new 
high. 

Payments made or credited by 
the company to policyowners and 
beneficiaries totaled $27,110,000 in 


M. A. LINTON 


1945, and assets belonging to them 
increased by $37,422,000. 

War deaths during 1945 among 
Provident policyowners as a re- 
sult of enemy action, combat oper- 
ations, or war service accidents 
amounted to 8.9 per cent of the 
total reported death 
$10,451,000. 

The most striking change in in- 
vestment portfolio occurred in the 
holdings of United States govern- 
ment bonds which increased dur- 
ing the year by $56,098,000 to a 
total of $212 474,000, representing 
42.2 per cent of total investments. 
This increase exceeded the total 
gain in assets during the year by 
$18,676,000. 

7 . 

Security Mutual Life—The fifty- 
ninth annual statement shows a re- 
markable increase over last year’s 
figures. Some of the high-lights 


of progress are the 12 per cent in- 
crease in assets, the 34 per cent in- 
crease in surplus, the 57 per cent 
increase in funds provided for divi- 
dends, the increase to $21,769,211 


claims of ~° 


of new insurance written, a gain of 
over 10 per cent. 

Insurance owned in the Com- 
pany reached an all-time high of 
$142,722,212. The ratio of gain of 
insurance in force to new business 
written was over 72 per cent. In 
the accident and health department, 
premiums increased over 12 per 
cent. The average size of policy 
written was $4,750. 

F. Leon Mable, superintendent of 
agencies, announces an 83 per cent 
increase of business in February 
over the same month in 1945, 

a =e 

State Mutual Life — George 
Avery White, president of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., in re- 
porting his Company’s activities 
during 1945 at the 100th annual 
meeting, stated that substantial 
gains had been made in new busi- 
ness, in insurance in force and in 
assets. 

Paid for business amounted to 
$64,489,238 which exceeded 1944 
by 25 ver cent. 

Gain of insurance in force was 
$43,810,743—the largest increase 
for any year in the Company’s his- 
tory. Total insurance in force as 
of December 31, 1945, amounted 
to $728,301,501 . an all-time 
high. The company insured 11,558 
lives during the year. its member- 
ship consisting of 143,300 policy- 
holders and annuitants. 

Total assets climbed to $271,- 
268,316 ...a gain over the pre- 
vious year of $20,852,245. A third 
of the company’s assets are in- 
vested in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

Nearly fourteen million dollars 
was paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year. Less 
than 1 per cent of outstanding 
coverage was surrendered or 
lapsed. In 1945 the company en- 
joyed the lowest lapse rate in its 
entire hundred years of insurance 
service. War deaths since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, accounted for 7.93 per 
cent of total deaths of members 
insured in the company and the 
amount involved was 4.12 per 


cent. 
* * 


Sun Life of Canada—Of the 
three billion dollars of life as- 
eurance now in force with the Sun 
Life of Canada. Montreal, well 
over 40 per cent is held by policy- 
holders in the United States. This 
fact was revealed at the com- 
pany’s 75th annual meeting, at 
which one hundred million dol- 
lars increase in assets (largest in 
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any single year since the first 
policy was written), $241 million 
of new business with over ninety 
millions paid to policyholders dur- 
ing 1945, and an increase in pol- 
icyholders’ dividends, were report- 
ed by Arthur B. Wood, president 
and managing director. 

The company’s annual state- 
ment showed that total assurances 
in force now stand at the record 
high figure of $3,390,372,000, total 
benefits paid since organization 
are now $1,800,672,000, while as- 
sets now amount te over one and 
one-quarter billion dollars. The 
Sun Life opened its first office in 
the United States over 50 years 
ago. 

The ordinary assurances _ se- 
cured during the year amounted to 
$213,662,421, and group assur- 
ances totalled $27,747,398. Total 
annuity payments now being made 
amount to $10,371,347 yearly, and 
provision is being made for future 
payments of $37,265,767. 

Total premiums from policy- 
holders during the year were 
$133,109,745, an increase of near- 
ly $10 million over the previous 
year. The income from all sources 
reached the record figure of $219,- 
378,690, an increase of $34,563,- 
314. Included in the income is an 
amount of nearly $27 million left 
with the company by policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries under vari- 
ous privileges of settlement—or 
nearly 40 per cent of all death 
claims, matured endowments, and 
dividends disbursed during the 
year. “No. better illustration,” 
said Mr. Wood, “could be found 
of the application of trusteeship 
inherent in life assurance prac- 
tice.” Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 
1945 amounted to $90,226,067. 

* ‘. 

Union Central Life — “Union 
Central’s record in 1945 was one 
of the most successful in its en- 
tire 79 years’ history,” declared 
W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, at the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders re- 
cently. 

“Surplus and special reserves 
increased $2,902,363.18 and now 
amount to $19,546,582.12. 
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“New sales on life plans totaled 
$81,199,003, an increase of 14.6 
per cent over the previous year 
and 30.5 per cent over the first 
war year of 1942. 

“Life insurance in force in- 
creased $37,063,310. Total busi- 
ness in force at the year end was 
$1,417,166,814 of which $1,221,- 
130,193- is on life plans. 

“The total paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries in 1945 was $35,- 
036,281.97. Since its organization 
in 1867 the Union Central has paid 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
$1,058,981,716.” 

Union Mutual Life—In his an- 
nual report to policyholders Presi- 
dent Rolland E. Irish of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me., an- 
nounced gains which established 
new records in the company’s 98- 
year history. 

Insurance in force on Dec. 31 
stood at $132,196,041, an all-time 
high. 

New paid life during the past 
year was greater than for any pre- 
vious year. It amounted to $16,- 
312,614, an increase of 16 per cent 
over 1944, previous record year. 

Total payments to policyholders 
during 1945 were $2,711,043. 

Premium income from accident 
and health insurance increased 16 


CHARLES 
" Fe 


WILLIAMS 


per cent over 1944, reaching the 
new high of $944,349.52. 

Nearly two million dollars in 
surplus and voluntary reserve for 
contingencies, over and above le- 
gal requirements, enables the com- 
pany to maintain its strong finan- 
cial position. 

= a 

Western & Southern Life—At 
the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Charles F. Williams, 
pre:ident, announced that the com- 
pany had broken all records in the 
58 years it has been in business. 

The insurance in force increased 
$116,435,188 during 1945, making 
the total insurance in _ force 
$1,518,507,682, and at the same 
time, the assets increased $24,- 
477,000 to an all-time high of 
$294,505,000. 

The investment in United States 
Government Bonds total $179,827.- 
200. 

The improved economic position 
of the policyholders was reflected 
by a reduction in policy loan as- 
sets of $5,835,417. Claims paid to 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
during the year also established 
a new record with the company, 
totaling $15,810,120.29, Mr. Wil- 
liams also reported. 











oth ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 





% Gross premium income exceeded any previous year, being over $35,000,000. This was a 
gain of over a million dollars in comparison with 1944. 

% New insurance paid for totaled $52,319,000, increasing the insurance in force by 
$31,542,000, giving a total insurance in force of over $814,000,000. 

% Assets increased $28,698,000 to a total of $386,044,000. This is a larger gain than in any 
previous year. 

% Only 1.6% of all insurance in force at the beginning of the year went off the books for 
any reason except death or maturity. This is the best record of persistency in the history of the 
company. 

% It is significant at this time to observe the manner in which the Phoenix Mutual has 
come through the four trying years of war. Assets have grown from $287,000,000 to over 
$386,000,000; insurance in force from .$711,000,000 to over $814,000,000; and gross premium 


income from $28,000,000 to over $33,000,000. The ratio of insurance lapsed during the year to 
insurance in force at the beginning of the vear declined from 3.3% in 1941 to 1.6% in 1945. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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Life Insurance Medical Re- 

search Fund for the year 1945, 
mailed at the close of February to 
148 member companies in the 
United States and Canada, points 
out that, due to the fact that the 
Fund did not actually start opera- 
tions until late in the year, only 25 
per cent of the annnual contribu- 
tions were called for in 1945, but 
indicates the intention to call for 
the full contributions amounting to 
approximately $580,000, on _ the 
basis of the present membership, in 
1946. Of the $144,928 received in 
1945, $126,525 is earmarked for 
grants already approved for eight 
research projects underway at six 
medical schools of colleges and uni- 
versities. Expenses absorbed 
$3,374, with the balance, including 
the amount earmarked for these 
grants, carried forward to 1946. 

The report states that notices re- 
garding the establishment of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund have been sent to medical 
publications and to medical schools 
of colleges and universities 
throughout the country; and that 
further allocations of funds will be 
made when the Council meets with 
the Board. 

After reviewing the steps leading 
up to the formation of the Fund 
and giving the detail of the grants 
already made, M. Albert Linton, 
chairman, said: 

“The life insurance business can 
feel great satisfaction that it has 
launched so wholeheartedly upon a 
program that holds such promise of 


Tiis first annual report of the 


good for both policyholders and the 
public generally. 

“Generally speaking the type of 
research that is of greatest impor- 
tance is fundamental in character. 
For example it should concern it- 
self, among other things, with the 
basic causes of rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure and hardening 
of the arteries. It will be noted that 
the largest of the grants already 
approved is for research into the 
field of rheumatic fever. Funda- 
mental research in the cardiovascu- 
lar field is difficult, and tangible re- 
sults must not be looked for too 
soon. It would probably be pure 
luck if something of basic impor- 
tance should be discovered in the 
near future. The members must, 
therefore, be patient and not too 
eager for immediate results in re- 
turn for their outlays.” 


Group Coverage 


Early in February, the sub-com- 
mittee on group life insurance of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held an open 
meeting in Chicago which was fol- 
lowed by an executive session at 
which several matters pertinent to 
this class of business were consid- 
ered. The memoranda covering 
group life definition and that cover- 





Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice-president of the Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
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ing National Service Life Insurance with veterans of World 
War II now employed in the company’s home office in New York City. 





———— 


ing group life insurance issued to 
trustees of a fund established by 
employers were adopted as the 
tentative basis for uniform recom- 
mendations and certain sections 
were incorporated in a committee 
bill. The memoranda are dealt with 
extensivefy elsewhere in this issue. 

Aproval by members of the life 
insurance committee who were pres- 
ent (of the tentative basis) was 
reported to all insurance commis- 
sioners with the request that sug- 
gested changes or modifications be 
filed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee before March 31 next. Exact 
statutory wording for inclusion in 
proposed acts was also requested. 
The committee bill is now being 
drafted. The committee believes 
that definite recommendations be 
made to the June meeting of the 
NAIC in Portland and that a uni- 
form attitude will result. 

At an open meeting of the life 
committee, the status of standard 
non-forfeiture and valuation laws 
was under discussion. Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of the American 
Life Convention, stated that 27 
States have adopted the necessary 
legislation on this. In 13 more 
States, including the District of 
Columbia, legislation is necessary; 
but in 9 States, legislation is not 
needed. Bruce Shepherd, of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, submitted a memorandum 
proposing a number of minor modi- 
fications in both the standard non- 
forfeiture and valuation model laws 
which would require amendments 
by States which have already en- 
acted these measures. A study of 
that memorandum will be reported 
to the committee when completed. 
The life committee of the NAIC 
decided to refer these matters to 
the life actuarial sub-committee 
which is now being formed. 


Management Attitude 


In view of the fact that the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 as amended has opened wide 
the possibilities for veterans to re- 
ceive training for life insurance 
selling, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association has sent 
out to all member companies & 
statement of principles dealing spe- 
cifically with the relationship of the 
veterans and the life insurance 
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sales field under the provisions of 
this Act. Consideration is also 
given to training under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

The statement, prepared by a 
special committee and approved by 
the board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation, sets forth the conditions 
under which a qualified veteran of 
any age may enroll in approved 
courses of training at institutions, 
including approved business estab- 
lishments, under both the Acts, 
drawing subsistance allowances 
without deduction or effect on other 
benefits assured to them by Con- 
gress. 

The statement points out that in 
most states approval of training in- 
stitutions under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act is given by state 
boards of education, and any busi- 
ness establishment seeking approval 
of its training course should apply 
to such boards. To participate in 
the program for disabled veterans 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act an institution is required to 
enter into a training agreement 
with the Veterans Administration. 
Such an agreement applicable to a 


‘single regional territory may be 


made with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Regional Manager of that 
territory. An agreement applicable 
to several states may be made with 
the Veterans Administration in 
Washington. 

After summarizing the pertinent 
provisions of the two Acts, the As- 
sociation presents the following 
statement of principles as a guide 
to companies, to agency manage- 
ment executives and general agents 
and managers in handling their 
relationships with veterans inter- 
ested in entering the life insurance 
sales field: 

“The field of life insurance sell- 
ing offers the qualified veteran the 
opportunity to pursue a remunera- 
tive career of service, satisfaction, 
and security. 

“It is a fact that during the early 
stages, while the new agent is be- 
ing trained and until such time as 
he has placed enough quality busi- 
ness on the books to bring him a 
significant renewal or service in- 
come, commission income may be 
comparatively low. 

“Some companies, recognizing 
this low income possibility during 


the early training period, have es- 
tablished compensation plans which 
enable the new agent to receive suf- 
ficient income to meet minimum 
budgetary requirements. 

“One of the objectives of the so- 
called G. I. Bill of Rights is to offer 
the veteran financial assistance 
while he is receiving training or 
retraining in the pursuit which he 
has elected to follow. 

“There is a_clearly implied obli- 
gation on those who advise with 
the veteran on the subject of his 
future—namely, that they be gov- 
erned solely and completely by what 
is in the best interests of the vet- 
eran. 

“As regards life insurance sell- 
ing, this imposes a responsibility 
on agency management executives 
and on General Agents and Man- 
agers which embraces these steps: 

1. It must always be recognized 
that there is a primary and very 
significant responsibility for our 
agency forces to render the best 
possible service to the public. 

2. The company and agency must 
have a training and retraining pro- 
gram which is geared to meet the 
needs of the veteran. 

3. The company and agency must 





be qualified to conduct such train- 
ing, and must commit itself to do 
so. 

4. The company and agency must 
be qualified and committed to a 
program of adequate supervision 
and field training of the veteran. 

5. The life insurance business is 
fortunate in having a tested Apti- 
tude Index, including a new section 
designed specifically for the vet- 
eran, and other scientific selection 
devices. Both the company and 
agency should use these, and all 
other selection guides, including in- 
spection reports, reference sources, 
and particularly personal judgment 
based on interviews and study of 
past experience, in determining the 
fitness of the veteran for the job. 
In the interest of the veteran’s 
future welfare, selection standards 
should not be relaxed in any way. 

6. No company or agency should 
select for training or retraining a 
larger number of veterans than can 
be thoroughly trained, supervised, 
and absorbed. In fact, it may well 
be desirable for a definite limit to 
be put on the number of men to 
be recruited in a year in each of 
its agencies, based on the proved 
capacity of the agency and espe- 
cially of the agency head to develop 
men into successful agents. 

7. In no case should a company 
or agency base its decision as to 
whether or not to induct the vet- 
eran on the financial aid offered him 
under the so-called G. I. Bill of 

(Continued on page 36) 


President Paul F. Clark of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
shown, at right, congratulating District Manager Anthony Peters, Utica, New York. 
district, winner of the President's trophy for outstanding performance during 1945. 
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WASHINGTON 


HE Administration’s housing 
Tprceram, stymied for several 

weeks by Congressional bicker- 
ing, should soon be getting under- 
way. Amid cries of “socialism” 
from the building industry, Wilson 
W. Wyatt, National Housing Ex- 
pediter and Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, and his 
staff are back to a 44-hour work 
week and are determined to meet 
the goal of 2,700,000 houses and 
apartment units started by the 
end of 1947. 

Schooled in Kentucky politics 
and corporation law and fresh 
from a four-year term as mayor 
of Louisville, Mr. Wyatt is con- 
ceded more than an even chance 
of seeing his goal realized, de- 
spite the fact the previous all- 
time high in home production was 
in 1925 when 937,000 houses were 
started. Old-line housing officials 
in the government say Mr. Wyatt 
will probably get the job done, 
because he doesn’t know “it can’t 
be done.” 

Analysis of the protests on the 
housing program from the indus- 
try reveals that the big guns in 
the building industry are leveled 
at the Wagner-Ellender-Taft omni- 
bus housing bill, passage of which 
Mr. Wyatt has made the eleventh 
point in his housing program. 
This bill is part of a long-range 
Government housing program, and 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest be- 
cause it guarantees a return on 
housing investments and calls for 
subsidized low-rent housing. But 
it is not essential to Mr. Wyatt’s 
program of 2,700,000 dwelling 
units by the end of next year. 

The cornerstone of this program 
is the payment of $600,000,000 in 
production premiums to building 
materials manufacturers for pro- 
duction above a fixed base period 
level. Congressional debate has 
been bitter on this point. With- 
out these payments the alternative 
would be higher prices for mate- 
rials resulting in higher prices 
for homes, according to Mr. Wyatt. 

The only other part of the pro- 
gram which calls for the expendi- 
ture of government funds would 
require $250,000,000 for the con- 
version and re-location of tem- 
porary war housing. 

The provision, whereby 90 per 
cent of the mortgage loan on new 
homes will be insured by FHA at 
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“STIMULATION RATHER THAN DIRECTION” 


Shown at Washington, D. C., are three key men of postwor housing and recon- 

version. Left to right, John Blandford, Administrator, National Housing Agency: 

Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing Expediter: John W. Snyder. Director. Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 








4 per cent interest, will be re-in- 
voked to cover the major portion 
of homes to be built under the 
emergency program. It is esti- 
mated that the original cost of 
this portion of the program will be 
$1,000,000,000. 

All construction is to be by pri- 
vate builders. Investment in hous- 
ing from any reliable source will 
be encouraged. However, those 
willing to build units that will sell 
for $6,000 and under and will rent 
for $50 a month, or less, will be 
given top priority for materials. 
But this does not mean that all 
units will have to be within this 
range. Veterans and other hard- 
ship cases will be given prefer- 
ence in all low-cost housing. 

The program is described by 
Mr. Wyatt’s aides as one of “stim- 
ulation rather than direction.” 
Allocation by community or area 
is not contemplated, as it is be- 
lieved that the demand for hous- 
ing is great enough to permit the 
participation of investors all over 
the country. 

Non-essential building, thea- 
tres, night clubs, etc., and some 
industrial and other commercial 
building will be curtailed. Since 
controls were lifted by WPB in 
October, 1945, it has been found 
that practically all materials were 
going into construction of this 
type to the detriment of home 
building. Before Mr. Wyatt ap- 
peared on the Washington scene, 








the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration was already channelling 
50 per cent of all critical building 
materials into housing that would 
sell for $10,000, or less, and would 
rent for a maximum of $80 a 
month. 

In 1946, Mr. Wyatt’s program 
calls for the starting of 1,200,000 
units—700,000 conventional type 
homes, 250,000 -permanent pre- 
fabricated homes, 200,000 units 
of converted war housing, and 50,- 
000 new trailers. 

Next year the program is to be 
stepped up to 1,500,000 units— 
900,000 conventional homes and 
the remainder in pre-fabricated 
units. 

The percentage of homes cost- 
ing $6,000, and those costing from 
$6,000 to $10,000, will probably be 
controlled by permits to build. 

If the program is fully realized 
it will mean the production of 
$5,250,000,000 in building ma- 
terials over a two-year period, or 
13 times the amount that was 
turned out in 1945. 

* a. 

XTENSION of social security 

benefits to practically all 
workers now outside the plan ap- 
pears to be a foregone conclusion. 
Hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee have 
brought forth practically no oppo- 
sition to the extension, except on 
details of application. 

The Ways and Means Commit- 
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tee is considering two comprehen- 
sive programs for changes in the 
social security set-up: (1) The 
recommendations of the Social 
Security Board and, (2) A special 
study prepared by its staff. 

In addition to extending the 
coverage of the Act, the following 
points are also being considered: 
(1) Liberalization of old age and 
survivors insurance benefits; (2) 
protection against permanent dis- 
ability; (3) health insurance; 
and, (4) cash benefits for tempo- 
rary disability. 

First and perhaps most im- 
portant at the present time, the 
Act will likely be changed to pro- 
vide some measure of protection 
for veterans during their first 
year of civilian employment. Dr. 
A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, has asked 
for legislation which would grant 
this to veterans. 

Overall, Dr. Altmeyer has asked 
the Committee for legislation 
which would provide social se- 
curity benefits for the 21,000,000 
workers who are outside the scope 
of the Act, including agricultural 
laborers, domestic servants, em- 
ployes of non-profit institutions, 
Federal, State, and municipal em- 
ployes, and self-employed persons. 

Dr. Altmeyer suggests a stamp 
book system to cover domestic ser- 
vants and other workers of this 
type. Stamps would be pasted in 
a book to show contributions and 
these would be recorded by the 
Social Security Board, Income tax 
returns could be used to figure the 
participation of farmers and self- 
employed persons, such as small 
shopkeepers, tailors, barbers, etc. 

If these additional workers are 
added to the approximately 40,- 
000,000 now covered, Dr. Altmeyer 
estimates that the present 1 per 
cent deductions would carry the 
expanded program for another 
five years, and a 2 per cent de- 
duction would be adequate for 10 
years. 

Other recommendations made to 
the Committee by Dr. Altmeyer 
Include: 

1. Raising of the maximum 
amount of taxable earnings from 
$3,000 to $3,600, plus inclusion of 
so-called borderline wages, such 
as tips and severance pay. 

2. Raising of the minimum 


monthly benefit payable to aged 
persons from $10 to $20 and the 
maximum from $85 to $120. 

3. Lowering of the age at which 


women become eligible from 65 
to 60. 





4. Allowing workers to earn as 
much as $30 a month and still be 
eligible for benefits, rather than 
the present maximum of $15. 

5. Place workers under some 
system of disability insurance, 
which would cost an estimated 1 
per cent of an individual’s income. 

— s 

HE Treasury Department sur- 

vey, covering 95 per cent of 
government securities held by 
insurance companies, reveals that 
insurance companies held $21,654,- 
000,000 in government issued or 
guaranteed, interest-bearing se- 
curities, as of November 30, 1945. 
Year end totals will bring this 
figure above $24 billion. 

Insurance company holdings are 
about 10 per cent of all outstand- 
ing government securities. The 
survey showed that 316 life insur- 
ance companies held $18,941,000,- 
000 and the remaining $2,713,000,- 
000 was in the hands of 653 fire, 
casualty, and marine insurance 
companies. 

Series F and G War bonds ac- 
counted for $96,000,000 of the 
total in the hands of the life in- 
surance companies, while the fire, 
casualty, and marine companies 
purchased $169,000,000 of these 
series. 

During the Victory Loan insur- 
ance companies dropped $1,100,- 
000,000 below their purchases of 
$4,200,000,000 in the 7th loan 
drive, but still outstripped banks 
by $1,800,000,000. Among insur- 
ance companies the 2% per cent 
Treasury Bonds of 1967-72 were 
by far the most popular invest- 
ment during the Victory Loan, 
making up 85 per cent of their 
purchases. 

The Treasury also reports that 
80.19 cents of every dollar in- 
vested in savings bonds since the 
Baby Bond issues of 1935, includ- 
ing two of those issues which have 
matured, was still in the hands of 
the Government as of January 31, 
1946. 

In Series A to D, 1945-1941, 
bonds approximately 77 cents out 
of every dollar remained; Series 
E War Bonds, 76 cents; and Series 
F and G War Bonds, 94.5 cents. At 
the end of January, Series E re- 
demptions totaled $9,979,000,000, 
compared with total sales of $40,- 
980,000,000. Series F and G re- 
demptions were only $837,000,000 
out of total sales of $15,092,000,- 
000. 

= 2 
EN. Omar N. Bradley, Veter- 
ans’ Administrator, has asked 
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Congress to enact legislation lib- 
eralizing the provisions of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

General Bradley’s requests would 
make government insurance con- - 
form more nearly to commercial 
insurance practices. Specifically, 
he “asked Congress to: 

1. Remove restrictions on bene- 
ficiaries to all veterans to name 
anyone as their beneficiary. 

2. Authorize payment of insur- 
ance in a lump sum, or a variety 
of installment payments. 

3. Provide insurance protection 
against total disability. 

eo a 

ELLING life annuities by the 

Treasury Department as a 
means of changing the structure 
of the wartime government debt 
and absorbing surplus cash held 
by the public has been proposed 
in a study by the Federal Reserve. 
One of the purposes would be to 
shift the large bank holdings of 
government securities to individ- 
ual ownership. While the proposal 
has special point at this time be- 
cause of the multibillion war debt, 
it is not new, having been made 
several times in the past, one. of 
its advocates being Senator Robert 
F. Wagner. 

When a similar plan was con- 
sidered in Washington in 1939 the 
subject of government annuities 
was discussed before the meeting 
that year of the then Life Presi- 
dents Association by Ray D. 
Murphv. vice president and actu- 
ary of Equitable Society. 

“The sale of annuities by gov- 
ernments has commonly in the 
past been a device which was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of rais- 
ing new funds for government 
expenditure, often for prosecution 
of war, or as a part of a plan to 
refund governmental obligations 
already in existence,” said Mr. 
Murphy. “It seems fair to state 
that if the government were to sell 
immediate annuities at premium 
rates 30 per cent less than those 
charged by the private companies 
(as suggested at that time) it 
would doubtless lose even more 
than the 30 per cent reduction. In 
short, unless the taxpaver’s bur- 
dens are to be increased the gov- 
ernment would have to plan to 
charge more than the companies 
do.” 
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RLD WAR II has produced 
Wir largest crop of home- 
owners in the history of both 
the United States and Canada. True 
it is, many have become home-own- 
ers not of their own choosing, but 
were forced into it. In the main 
their reaction has been: “Why 
didn’t I do it, when I got married?” 
It may be safe to assume, there- 
fore, now that hostilities are at an 
end, that a large percentage of 
those who have bought homes dur- 
ing the past four or five years will 
not be in any rush to sell or return 
to a rental basis; rather, they will 
be inclined to hold on to what they 
have and solidify their positions in 
their respective communities in the 
hope that the time may not be too 
far distant when they can carry 
their dwellings on municipal taxa- 
tion and nothing else. 

Life insurance agents might give 
considerable thought to this devel- 
opment, for it seems to us that life 
insurance has had a_ lucrative 
source of revenue placed right on 
its doorstep. If agents were to 
seek out new home-owners and offer 
policies that would pay off mort- 
gages in the event of death, num- 
erous buyers could be found. Too 
few companies and agents, in our 
opinion, stress the advantages of 
this type of protection; though we 
don’t doubt that a large number of 
the companies are prepared, or 
would be prepared to handle a 
mortgage redemption policy. 

There is a pretty well known say- 
ing, accredited to an authority on 
business risks, that the striking 
power of death is thirty times as 
great as the striking power of fire. 
Translated, this means that for 
every home that falls prey to fire 
there are thirty deaths. Now that’s 
an important revelation when this 
point is considered: Practically 
every sensible house owner covers 
his home against loss by fire. It 
seems that this move is made al- 
most on the very day that the home 
is purchased; the purpose being to 
protect the equitv that has taken 
so long to save. Why, then, not pro- 
tect that same home or those same 
homes from death? Why not ar- 


range for the cancellation of mort- 
gages if home-owners do not live 
long enough to complete the pay- 
ments? 
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We know that some companies 
help promote this type of business; 
and a number of agents, also. We 
contend, however, that not enough 
of them are doing it. Here we have 
a market which we would venture 
to say has hardly been tapped at 
all. It deserves, we maintain, all 
the attention which life insurance 
can give it at this moment. Since 
we may expect the rehabilitation 
period to last anywhere up to five 
years or more, it is natural to as- 
sume, also, that dwellings will be 
in relatively short supply for a con- 
comitant period of time; that 
people will be inclined to hold on 
to realty possessions. They should, 
at the same time, show equal inter- 
est in providing all essential forms 
of insurance protection to protect 
their investments. 

The only argument that has to be 
placed before the man of the house 
is this: If you die, your family will 
be able to remain in the home. If 
that doesn’t sell, nothing else ever 
will. We have seen one particular 
mortgage redemption policy that is 
available in Canada and on issue 
it apvroximates in value the amount 
of the mortgage: then it tapers an- 
nually as princinal payments are 
made. The added enst to existing 
mortgage rates for this protection 
varies between one and two per 
eent. What a cheap price to keep 
the bailiff or sheriff from the door. 

We would suggest that agents go 
over their list of clients and find 
out who has become a house owner 
during the war vears. Every one 
found is a prospective buver for 
nolicies rangine anvwhere up to 
$10.000 over and above the life in- 
surance they already own We'll 
guess right now that enough leads 
will be found to keep agents occu- 
pied profitably for some little time. 


LIFE INSURANCE ... 
IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 33) 


Rights. If the veteran does not 
thoroughly qualify for selection on 
all counts, if he would not normally 
be selected, and if the company or 
agency would not be willing to 
qualify him entirely under its own 
compensation arrangements, then 
the veteran should not be inducted 
into the business. Government 
funds should be treated with the 
same caution and sound business 
judgment as would beprivate funds. 

8. The company or agency should 
set up sound standards of perform- 


ance and should insist on strict 
adherence to these. More frequent 
checking on actual performance is 
highly desirable. 

9. Even after exercising the 
greatest care in selection, training, 
and supervision, some men will be 
unable or unwilling to achieve the 
sales results necessary to assure a 
successful career. Such men should 
be separated from the business at 
the earliest time that such a con- 
clusion is reached. Such termina- 
tion of contract is in the interest of 
the man, the public, the company 
and agency, the established agent 
and the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

“Due to a combination of factors, 
our life insurance sales forces en- 
joy a greater degree of prestige, 
good will, and public confidence 
than ever before. 

“It is the responsibility of the 
Home Offices and field forces to 
maintain and further enhance this 
position. Such responsibility falls 
particularly on agency executives 
and on general agents and mana- 
gers.” 

Fixed Incomes 


Pensioners and others with fixed 
incomes take a wage cut every time 
the cost of living rises. With years 
being added to the life span and 
more and more workers coming 
under pension plans, pensioners are 
a growing segment of the popula- 
tion and their economic well-being 
becomes increasingly important. 

Speaking for “the growing num- 
bers of older people living on social 
security incomes, annuities, and in- 
vested savings, including millions 
of widows who are bringing up 
families on life insurance policy 
proceeds,” *O. J. Arnold, president 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis, 
told a meeting of the company’s 
Chicago sales agencies that “those 
who advocate higher earnings to- 
day without regard for their effect 
on costs and prices may well ask 
themselves whether they are not 
trading immediate gains for a low- 
er living standard in their retire 
ment years.” 

“Typical of the confused think- 
ing that is prone to place temporary 
gains ahead of long-term benefits 
far more important to society 18 
the attempt to keep real earnings of 
workers and corporations up and 
still keep prices down,” Mr. Arnold 
said. “It cannot be done, of course, 
except by increasing productivity 
and lowering cost. Yet even if we 
do succeed in keeping real earnings 
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Two New Directors Elected to 
Board of John Hancock Mutual 


John M. Hancock and Charles J. 
Diman have been elected to the board 
of directors of the John Hancock: Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., 
according to Paul F. Clark. president 
of the company. 

Mr. Hancock is the first major execu- 
tive of the company to bear the name 
of the illustrious signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for which the in- 
surance company is named. 

Mr. Hancock is a partner of Lehman 
Bros., bankers, which he joined in 1924. 
In World War I, he received the Navy 
Cross for his service to the nation in 
the Navy as Commander of the Supply 
Corps in charge of Naval purchasing. 
Following his war service, he became 
a vice-president of the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany, later becoming president and 
chairman of the board. He is a director 
of more than a score of leading cor- 
porations, and is co-author with Bernard 
Baruch of the Baruch-Hancock report, 
the nation’s blueprint for reconversion. 


He was recently awarded the Henry 
Laurence Gantt Memorial Gold Medal 
by the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He was born in 
Emerado. North Dakota, in 1883, and 
is a graduate of the University of 
North Dakota, where he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1932. 

Mr. Diman has been associated with 
the John Hancock Company all of his 
business life, having joined the organ- 
ization as a youth in his teens. Since 
then, he has served the company in 
positions of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility. As an executive he has been 
chiefly concerned with the direction of 
the home office, particularly the policy 
departments. Mr. Diman now heads 
the home office administration of the 
company. He was secretary of the com- 
pany for 23 years, was elected a sec- 
ond vice-president in 1933, and has 
been vice-president since 1937. 








still are not helping ourselves in 
the long run because we are divid- 
ing the: benefits of technical and 
productive advances only among the 
producers in a particular industry 
without benefiting consumers in 
general through price reductions. 
Passing on these benefits to the con- 
sumer is becoming of increasing 
importance as the population gets 
older. Between 1930 and 1940 the 
U. S. population 65 years old or 
over rose from 6,600,000 to nearly 
9,000,000—an increase of 35 per 
cent as compared to a general pop- 
ulation increase of slightly over 7 
per cent. 

“Those living on fixed incomes 
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have taken a 23 per cent cut in real 
income in the past five years, due 
to prices rises. Prosperity for the 
young and depression for the old 
is unjust, and falls far short of our 
true objective.” 


Inflation Threat 


Thenation’s great bulwark against 
the current threat of inflationary 
price rises in the economy is the 
good common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, says Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

“Inflationary pressures today are 
as great as, if not greater, than at 
any time during the war period,” 








Mr. Johnson declared, “and the 
coming few months will be decisive, 
Everyone realizes, I am sure, that 
a disorderly rise in prices from 
here on, superimposed on the ad- 
vance of about one-third in the gen- 
eral price level from the beginning 
of the war to date, might well re- 
sult in another ‘boom’ and ‘bust’ 
pattern. We saw this happen after 
the last war. We must do all we 
can to avoid it this time.” 


Vital Factors 


So long as production lags, Mr. 
Johnson said, the American people 
themselves can continue to make an 
invaluable contribution to prevent- 
ing a runaway rise in prices by con- 
serving their savings and by spend- 
ing their incomes prudently. For, 
he pointed out, it was the wise han- 
dling of their incomes by the people 
at large and their record savings 
in War Bonds, life insurance and 
other savings, that played such a 
vital role in the fact that the rise 
in the cost of living in this war was 
considerably less than that of the 
first World War. 


Individual Thrift 


The importance of individual 
thrift at this time cannot be over- 
estimated, Mr. Johnson continued, 
because the core of the inflation 
threat is the record money supply 
of some $175 billions in bank ac- 
counts and currency outstanding. 
And prudent money management is 
an obligation of the Government 
as well, he declared, since the man- 
ner in which the Government han- 
dles the national debt and the whole 
area of Federal income and ex- 
penditures plays a fundamental role 
in the nation’s economic progress. 


Production Results 








New life insurance for 1945 
showed an increase of 4.9 per cent 
over the amount for the preceding 
year, and for December of 1945 an 
increase of 15.3 per cent over the 
amount for the preceding Decem- 
ber, according to a statement for- 
warded today by the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. For 1945, Ordinary insur- 
ance showed an increase of 126 
per cent, Industrial insurance a de 
crease of 3.1 per cent, and Group 
insurance a decrease of 21.3 per 
cent. : 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
ing revivals or increases — of 39 
United States companies having 6 
per cent of the total new paid-for 
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W. L. Moody, Jr.. Honored 
in Production Campaign 


All ordinary production records 
were shattered by the field forces 
of the American National Insurance 
Company of Galveston, Tex., last 
month in honor of its president and 
founder, W. L. Moody. Jr.. who cele- 
brated his eichty-first birthday Jan- 
uary 25th. The campaign was spon- 
sored by that hard-hitting agency 
team—R. A. Furbush, director of in- 
dustrial agencies, and E. L. Gutter- 
son, superintendent of ordinary 
agencies. 

The total ordinary production for 
the month amounted to well over 
$30,000,000 — over $20,000,000 from 
the industrial agencies and more 
than $10,000,000 from the ordinary 
agencies. 








life insurance in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For 1945, the total new business 
of the 39 companies was $9,796,- 
467,000 against $9,335,993,000 in 
the preceding year—an increase of 
4.9 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
totaled $7,211,373,000 against $6,- 
404,518,000 an increase of 12.6 
per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,477,446,000 against 
$1,524,535,000—a decrease of 3.1 
per cent. Group insurance was $1,- 
107,648,000 against $1,406,940,000 
—a decrease of 21.3 per cent. 

The December new business of 
the reporting companies was $1,- 
046,732,000 against $908,127,000— 
an increase of 15.3 per cent. Ordi- 
nary insurance was $671,770,000 
against $545,173,000 —- an increase 
of 23.2 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $152,631,000against $140,- 
422,000 — an increase of 8.7 per 
cent. Group insurance was $222,- 
331,000 against $222,532,000 — a 
decrease of one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

New life insurance purchases in 
the United States were 28% wreat- 
er in January than in the corres- 
ponding month of last year and 
64°. greater than in January of 
pre-war 1941, it was reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford. 
Total purchases in January were 
$1,350,915,000, which compares with 
$1,055,230,000 in January, 1945 and 
$822.132,000 in January 1941. 

Of the aggregate business in 
January, $1,025,488,000 was ordi- 
nary life insurance, which showed 
an increase of 39% over last year; 
$275,647,000 was industrial insur- 
ance, which showed an increase of 
17% ; and $49,780,000 was group 
life insurance, which showed a de- 
crease of 38°/. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,324,353) 
Loans on Company’s Policies 
Cash 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 


Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves 
Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 
Policyholders’ Deposits 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 

to Policyholders in 1946 
Special Reserve 
Taxes Payable in 1946 
Al! Other Liabilities 


Total 
Contingency Funds 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Total 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1945 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries, 1945 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries since Organization 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


President 
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$ 301,392,968 
10,547,265 
141,033,701 
7,798,115 
13,682,584 
18,467,919 
3,547,483 
7,729,543 





















$ 504,199,578 


$ 395,573,652 
14,955,747 
41,784,468 


1,860,791 
7,000,000 
1,868,617 
1,561,494 













$ 464,604,769 


15,898,000 
3,000,000 
20,696,809 
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$ 504,199,578 


$1,784,561,736 


35,939,730 


509,693,514 








HIGHLIGHTS OF 
OUR 102nd 
ANNUAL REPORT 


(All figures as of Dec. 31, 1945) 


Total Insurance in Force 
$2,030,000,000 


Increase of $133 millions 


New Life Insurance Issued 
$190,000,000 


Largest in Company history 


Assets 
$778,000,000 


Increase of $88 millions 


Liabilities 
$728,000.000 


of which 99.4% are policy reserves, 
funds left on deposit, and dividends 
set aside for the year 1946. 


Surplus Funds 
$50,000,000 
Increase of 19% 


Since organization, the Company has 
received a total of more than 1 billion 
430 million dollars of premium and 
annuity income. 

One-fifth of this income, $289 mil- 
lions, has been received in the past 
four years alone. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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New Book by Harry W. Dingman 
Guide to Modern Underwriting 


“Risk Appraisal” is the first 
complete treatise in nearly 20 years 
on the vitally important subject of 
selecting and appraising risks for 
life insurance and for accident and 
health. It is an up-to-date, practi- 


cal, authoritative guide to modern ~ 


underwriting of personal insurance, 
greatly needed in view of the tre- 
mendous changes of the past two 
decades. The last similar book was 
“Insurability” by the same author 
in 1927. 

In some 824 pages and 34 chap- 
ters, “Risk Appraisal” tells the 
whole story. Beginning with brief 
introductory chapters discussing 
principles, it proceeds rapidly into 
a detailed treatment of all the 
phases of determining insurability 
—the hereditary, environmental, 
economic and physical, with special 
emphasis on habits and morals. 

Section IV—‘“Impairments,” by 
far the largest part of “Risk Ap- 
praisal” (over 440 pages) treats 
each specific impairment at due 
length, grouped as shown below. 
Each impairment is described to 
make its significance certain and 
presented with warning of symp- 
toms of related troubles that may 
affect the case. Each subject con- 
cludes with a definite statement as 
to how insurability is affected. 
(The entire work is carefully in- 
dexed and cross indexed for quick 
location of anything that may have 
a bearing on the case in question.) 

Of special current interest, are 
such subjects as psychoneurosis, 
military rejectees, tropical diseases 
and war disablements. 

Dr. Dingman’s outstanding new 
volume will make for a better un- 
derstanding of all the factors which 
permit forecast of health and 
longevity. It will be particularly 
helpful in the promotion of uniform 
underwriting, in the handling of 
“borderline” cases, and as an aid 
in placing this business. While 
practically indispensable to home 
office underwriters, large numbers 
of field men will also find it of prac- 
tical value in selecting risks so that 
they will have the best chance of 
approval at the home office. 

“Risk Appraisal” is written with 
remarkable freedom from technical 
language in a terse, logical and 


understandable manner, illustrating 
the author’s unusually keen under- 
standing of the relationship be- 


UNI 








Harry W. Dingman 


tween field and home office forces. 

“Risk Appraisal’ may be ob- 
tained by writing to The National 
Underwriter Company, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, OQ. 
Single copies are priced at $10 each. 
Special quantity rates may be ob- 
tained by writing to the publisher. 


Oregon Mutual Changing 
Name to Standard 
Insurance Company 


It was voted to accept a recom- 
mendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors, at the annual meeting of 
policyholders of Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Oregon, to change the company 
name to Standard Insurance Com- 
pany. The change has been ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Oregon, and a certificate 
of authority issued to the company. 
No change in corporate structure 
or personnel is contemplated, ac- 
cording to W. C. Schuppel, Presi- 
dent. 

The company has recently pur- 
chased the twelve-story Stevens 
Building in Portland, and, as soon 
as necessary alterations can be 
made, the offices of the company 
will be moved there and the name 
of the building changed to Stand- 
ard Insurance Building. It is ex- 
pected that the move will be made 
on or about May 15. 
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Shoener Advanced 
By Girard Life 


ng W. Robert Shoener, former 
assistant auditor of Girard Life 
Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, who spent 26 months in the 
service, has been appointed direc- 
tor of agency service upon his re- 
turn to the company. 

Mr. Shoener, who is well known 
to Girard Life field men, because 
of his agency visits previous to en- 
tering the service, will have duties 
and responsibilities in connection 
with the organization and develop- 
ment of the agencies, according to 
George A. Adsit, executive vice- 
president who made the announce- 
ment. 


Wharton School Graduate 


Mr. Shoener attended the Whar- 
ton School of the University of 














Pennsylvania. In 1940, he became 
a Fellow of the L.O.M.A. Institute, 
having majored in office manage- 
ment. 
He joined the Girard Life in 
| March, 1931, and worked in the ac- 
; counting department. In January, 
oe 1943, he was made assistant au- 
__ 0b- ditor. 
ional He left for Army service in No- 
East vember, 1943, and saw action with 
» 0. the 36th Division in France and 
each. Germany, following which he 
2 ob- worked with the Second Reinforce- 
sher. ment Depot under GFRC. 
Mrs. Shoener is the former 
ing Natalie Ziernicki who for some 
years was associated with the com- 
pany as an actuarial assistant. 
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ASSETS 


Bonds Owned 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Gov’t, Provinces and Cities 
Bonds of States of the United States 
Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Other Bonds 
Real Estate Loans 
City Loans 
Farm Loans 
Stocks Owned 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


Real Estate Owned, of Which $1,977,159.95 is used in whole or in 


part for Company purposes 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 
Policy Loans 
Collateral Loans 
Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts 
Reserve. Disability Policies 

Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuation 
Fluctuation Fund 

Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Accrued But Not Due 

Agents’ Bond Deposits 


Investment 
Taxes 


Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 
Commissions Accrued to Agents. and All Other Items 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 
Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$48,562,950.00 
























$106,147,851.73 


2,927,894.98 
1,805,819.29 
7,566,183.66 
3,480,782.36 
32.020,197.69 
9,784,023.75 

52,720,174.88 
46,728,629.54 
5,991,545.34 

6,535,711.71 

7,133.207.30 


1,994,391.94 
4,130,104.32 
5,581,771.37 
214,360.00 
851,741.46 


$185,309,314.71 


$155,653.961.00 
2,195.584.00 
2,500,000.00 
2.500,000.00 
1,663,807.40 
1.348,532.66 
651,694.11 
1,085,134.39 
958,494.88 








$168.557.208.44 
16,752,106.27 






$185,309,314.71 









Gain in Life Insurance in Ferce During 1945 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1945 $1,397,969,473.00 













$ 136,769,503.00 











Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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ference of Life Insurance 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion member companies having less 
than $150,000,000 insurance in 
force will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 18-20. 
Topics for discussion will be Man- 
agerial Training and Development,” 
“Agent Training and Retraining,” 
“Current Problems,” and “Recent 
Developments.” A buffet luncheon 
is scheduled following the adjourn- 
ment of the formal sessions. 

Morton Boyd, president of Com- 
monwealth Life, is chairman of the 
Planning Committee for this meet- 
ing. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Frank L. Barnes, vice- 
president and agency director, Ohio 
State; Joseph Dickman, vice-presi- 
dent, Provident Life of Bismarck, 
W. V. Woollen, agency vice-presi- 
dent, Capitol Life, Denver; Fred- 
erick D. Russell, president, Se- 
curity Mutual of Binghamton; and 
M. Allen Anderson, first vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, Re- 
public National in Dallas. 

The annual conference of mem- 
ber “Combination” companies writ- 
ing both weekly premium and or- 
dinary life insurance is scheduled 
to be held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, Thursday and 
Friday, May 16 and 17. A noon 
luncheon with a special speaker will 
open the conference which will con- 
sist of three panel discussions. 


Tie eighth annual spring con- 


= . 
Regional meetings of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention are being 


planned for the Spring months, ac- 
cording to Robert L. Hogg, Man- 
ager and General Counsel. The 
meetings will be informal in char- 
acter, and will give members at- 
tending an opportunity to discuss 
questions of current interest to life 
insurance executives. 

The plans include four’ such 


meetings, the first in New Orleans, 
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March 21-22, 1946, at the St. 
Charles Hotel; to be followed by 
gatherings in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 8-9, Deschler Hotel; Omaha, 
Nebraska, May 6-7, Hotel Fon- 
tenelle; and Greensboro, N. C., 
May 16-17. Hotel arrangements for 
the Greensboro session will be an- 
nounced later. 

Similar meetings were arranged 
last year but only one, in Dallas, 
was held; due to transportation 
difficulties. However, interest in 
the project was so great that plans 
for 1946 were enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the executive committec 
of the convention. 

a 7 

Applications for membership in 
the 1946 Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters are now be- 
ing received by the organization’s 
executive committee, announces 
Louis Behr, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, chairman. Application forms 
have been forwarded to all present 
members of the Round Table and to 
company home offices. Mr. Behr 
urges all prospective members to 
make application with the least pos- 
sible delay in order that they may 
be acted upon before July 31, which 
is the final date for filing. 

A copy of the constitution and 
by-laws, governing the Round 
Table, and the necessary applica- 
tion blanks will be mailed to pros- 
pective members upon application to 
Louis Behr, chairman, Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, Suite 515, 29 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 

= J 

Members of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Women’s Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance will 
meet with Mrs. Marion 8. Eberly, 
its director, in an all day session 
on March 11. Mrs. Elma Easley, 
who as chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, is ex- 





officio a member of the advisory 
committee, will fly on from Port- 
land, Ore., to attend the meeting 
of the committee. A member of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, it will be her first visit to 
New York. 

Miss Caroline Hood, director of 
public relations of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, will be guest of honor at a 
luncheon to meet members of the 
advisory committee. In addition to 
Mrs. Easley, the members of this 
committee are: the Misses Helen 
Rockwell, Margaret Divver, Mary 
Barber, Mildred Stone and Beatrice 
Jones. 

os = 

Thomas Irvine, formerly asso- 
ciate staff actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
has joined the staff of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, to serve as a consultant in 
the service and company relations 
division of the association under 
Director Lewis W. S. Chapman, it 
was announced this week by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director of the association. Mr. 
Irvine’s duties will include visits to 
the home offices and agencies of 
member companies, participation in 
the association’s meetings and 
Schools in Agency 
editorial work on several of the 
association’s publications, and spe- 
cial project research. 


The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association will hold its 1946 an- 
nual meeting October 24 to October 
26, 1946 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, according to an 
anouncement by Russell B. Rey- 
nolds, president of LAA. Alan M. 
Kennedy, assistant to the president, 
Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the an- 
nual meeting. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HE annual regional conventions 

of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company’s Corps of Regionnaires 
will be resumed this year after a 
four year suspension due to war 
conditions. 

The western regional meeting 
will be held June 19 through June 
22 at the Tahoe Tavern, Lake 
Tahoe, Calif.; the eastern regional 
at the Hotel Mount Washington, 
Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1 
through July 4; and the central 
regional at the Grand Hotel, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich., July 8 through 
July 11, 

The Corps of Regionnaires is an 
organization of top Aetna Life 
salesmen who have to meet certain 
production requirements in order 
to be eligible to attend the conven- 
tions. 

7. = 

Charles G. Dougherty has been 
appointed assistant general counsel 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president. Mr. 
Dougherty, who is associated with 
the office of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles G. Taylor, Jr., re- 
cently returned to the company 
after nearly four years of service 
in the United States Naval Reserve. 
having been discharged with the 
rank of Commander. 

= + 

Three new officers have been 
elected by the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. They 
were James Hendrickson, actuarial 
assistant ; Alfred I. Reese and Ed- 
win E. Weller, assistant counsel. A 
number of officers were promoted to 
Various positions: Thomas A. 
Bradshaw, general counsel and 
executive assistant; Everett D. 
Armantrout and Charles E. West, 
associate actuaries; B. Franklin 
Blair, assistant actuary: William 


E. Creery, associate insurance 
supervisor; Frederick B. Davis, 
Jr., assistant manager mortgage 
loans; and George D. Wood, per- 
sonnel director. 
* a 
At the recent General Agents’ 
Conference of the Berkshire Life 
held in Pittsfield, Mass., the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association elected the 
following officers for the year 
1946: President, Joseph E. Mc- 
Combs, Washington, D. C.; Vice- 
President, R. Maxwell Stevenson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Edward J. Dore, De- 
troit; and as members of the ad- 
visory committee, James B. 
O’Brien, president, James B. 
O’Brien, Inc., Albany, N. Y., and S. 
Samuel Wolfson, president, the S. 
S. Wolfson Agency, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
a a 
C. N. Sears, secretary of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the past 29 years, has re- 
signed after 40 years of service but 
will continue to serve as a director 
of the company. J. L. Batchler, 
who has been with Kansas City Life 
for 29 years, serving as controller 
for the past eight years, was named 
secretary and controller. Mr. Batch- 
ler was also elected to the Board of 
Directors to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of H. P. Wright. 
2 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York announces four 
promotions: George F. Barclay, 
formerly assistant auditor, becomes 
administrative assistant in the 
comptrollers’ department; L. T. 
Noel, formerly agency assistant, 
becomes administrative assistant in 
the agencies department; Dr. John 
F. Moore, formerly assistant medi- 
cal director, becomes medical di- 
rector; and Dr. Sidney Narins, for- 
merly home office examiner, be- 
comes assistent medical director. 


The activities of Colonel Frank- 
lin D’Olier in the interest of public 
welfare have won new and addition- 
al honors for the chairman of the 
board of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He was se- 
lected today by a committee of the 
Newark Advertising Club as New- 
ark’s Outstanding Citizen for 1945. 


o a 
Roland A. Mangini, member of 
the home office administration 


staff of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit Medal 
of the United States Army. Mr. 
Mangini, a veteran of World War I, 
who went into World War II as a 
Major and is now a Colonel, was 
cited for his outstanding service 
as Control Officer of the Casualty 
Branch of the Office of the Adjutant 
General from May 5, 1944 to Au- 
gust 30, 1945. 


Morton A. Laird has returned to 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany staff after an absence of two 
and a quarter years in the United 
States Navy, and has assumed the 
new official status as associate actu- 
ary, to which he was elected at the 
last annual meeting of the directors 
of the company. Mr. Laird had pre- 
viously been assistant actuary since 
1942. 


In search of a slogan for the 
Penn Mutual Life’s forthcoming 
100th anniversary the company in- 
vited all the underwriters and em- 
ployees of the ,company to submit 
slogans in a prize contest. The 
result was 558 entries out of which 
the planning committee selected the 
slogan— 

“Saluting a Second Century of 
Security.” The winning slogan re- 
ceiving the award of $100 was sub- 
mitted by Edith V. Levy of New 
York. 
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This Is Your FBI, the weekly air 
series presented as a public service 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, is 
rapidly climbing among the leaders 
of network dramatic programs. At 
preesnt it tops all half-hour periods 
on the American network in Hooper 
ratings and is building a vast audi- 
ence among radio fans who are fas- 
cinated by the inner workings of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 
« * 

The supervisory field staff of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, comprising 442 district 
superintendents, 65 ordinary man- 
agers and 35 group sales represen- 
tatives, will attend the company’s 
annual business conference to be 
held at the home office in Newark 
March 11, 12 and 13. 

a * 

John W. Barth, actuary of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company, 
is retiring March 1, 1946, at the 
age of 65 after 30 years of service 
with the company and 44 years in 
the insurance business. The im- 
portant role he has played in the 
development of the company as well 
as his active interest in local and 

















national legislative matters is dem- 
onstrated by the high esteem in 
which he is held by his business 
associates and by his wide acquaint- 
ance in insurance circles. 

7 - 

Lieutenant Robert J. Walker, 
U.S.N.R., a member of The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company’s 
editorial staff of The Pelican for 
two years prior to his entering the 
Navy, has been released from ser- 
vice and is now back with the com- 
pany as assistant editor. 

a 5 

Commodore E. Reginald Brock, 
C.B.E., V.D., R.C.N. (R) has been 
appointed superintendent, accident 
and health department, The Great- 
West Life Assurance Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, according to an 
announcement made by H. W. 
Manning, vice-president and man- 
aging director. 

a = 

Paul H. Day, Jr., of Newark, 
N. J., Rein Vader of Grand Rapids 
and William E. Wright of Toledo 
form the agents’ committee for The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Jubilee Convention planned 
for October 14, 15 and 16 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 





GOING PLACES... 
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SEA-WORTHY, MOTOR-WORTHY 
and only the goal to stop them! 
THERE’S NOTHING TO STOP 
SECURITY MUTUAL AGENTS 
from GOING PLACES with our Triple Protection Riders 


For Details:— Write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH | 
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Carleton G. Lane, associated with 
Union Mutual for the past 12 years, 
was elected a vice-president of the 
company at the directors meeting. 
He had formerly served as second 
vice-president. 


a7 a 
In the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, H. E. Wright recently 


was elected auditor; A. H. Moses, 
assistant treasurer and cashier; L, 
E. Ames, cashier; and F. E. Pro- 
vost, assistant auditor. All four of 
these officers were elected to corre- 
sponding positions in the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company and 
the Automobile Insurance Company. 
Other promotions in the official staff 
of the Aetna Life were Dr. K. F. 
Brandon, elected associate medical 
director; and E. H. Warner, man- 
ager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. 
a * 


The board of directors of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert 
H. Denny as vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Denny has been in the life 
insurance business since 1919. Dur- 
ing the first ten years he was suc- 
cessively agent, supervisor and dis- 
trict manager. In 1929 he was 
made associate state agent for an- 
other company, later becoming 
State Mutual general agent in New 
York City. 

In 1939 Mr. Denny assumed the 
position of director of agencies, 
later being advanced to superin- 
tendent of agencies which title he 
now holds, in addition to being a 
vice-president. Mr. Denny is a 
veteran of World War I. He en- 
listed in the Army in April 1917 
and served with the A.E.F. and also 
in the Army of Occupation, rising 
from a private to a lieutenant. 

George Paul Smith has been ad- 
vanced from agency supervisor to 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

= 7 

The Cincinnati agency of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has won for the second 
time the President’s Trophy—the 
company’s highest award—for its 
performance in 1945. This honor is 
determined each year on the basis 
of honor roll standing of full-time 
agents, percentage of agency's 
business produced by these mei, 
the quality of the agency’s business 
and the performance of the agency 
in relation to its objectives. 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s national ad- 
yertisement entitled “How about a 
job in 1967?” has received recogni- 
tion in the December issue of Ad- 
vertising and Selling. This ad- 
vertising trade magazine stated 
that in a readership survey of a 
recent issue of Saturday Evening 
Post the John Hancock advertise- 
ment ranked fourth among eleven 
outstanding single-page advertise- 
ments. 

” = 


Home office staff promotions an- 
nounced recently by Paul F. Clark, 
President of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are as follows: Harold A. Grout 
was elected vice-president and 
actuary; William A. Quigley, vice- 
president and auditor; T. Fred- 
erick Brunton, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Leo E. Davison was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary. Ap- 
pointed associate counsels were 
Malcolm C. Sherman and Gerhard 
D. Bleicken, who have recently re- 
turned from military service. Both 
served the John Hancock as as- 
sistant counsels before entering 
service. 

Dr. Benjamin L. Huntington has 
been appointed assistant medical 
director and Dr. H. Maynard Rees 
has been appointed research direc- 
tor, medical services insurance, 
group department. Thomas E. 
Gaquin has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Bureau of 
Investigation. 

+. 


Average group life insurance 
ease written by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in 1945 was double the size of the 
average case written in 1944, ac- 
cording to a report on the progress 
of the group department by Clar- 
ence W. Wyatt, second vice-presi- 
dent. Likewise in pension trusts, 
the average amount of life insur- 
ance per case in 1945 was approxi- 
mately double the 1944 average. 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of The Franklin Life In- 
surance Company of Springfield. 
Ill., William L. Dugger was elevated 
to the position of executive vice- 
president. An associate of Charles 
E. Becker, company president, in 
his insurance enterprises for the 
past 15 years, Mr. Dugger has 
been vice-president of the Franklin 
since coming up from Texas five 
years ago. 





The Nation Needs Both Mothers 


The American Red Cross conducts its annual campaign 


for funds this month. 


Give all that you can to The Greatest Mother in the 
World. 


Broadcast as extensively and as abundantly as you can 
the incomparable benefactions that make “Mother Life 


Insurance” also indispensable to our nation’s welfare. 


lbrre Ce or Vinainia 


Richmond, Virginia 


Bradford H. Walker Robert E. Henley, 














Chairman of the Board President 
End of Calendar Year 1944 1945 
Total Income ........... $ 7,519,350.52 $ 7,971,831.20 
Admitted Assets ........$ 44,983,763.09 $ 49,134,430.10 
Policyholders’ Surplus... . . $ 3,553,973.43 $ 3,826,927.75 
Insurance in Force ...... .$147,424,735.00 $155,848,547.00 


On July 2, 1946, this company will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary. Since. organization it has paid or credited nearly 
$100 million to policyholders, beneficiaries and annuitants. 
This is more than 104% of the premiums collected. : 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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A sharp limit has been placed on 
the number of new men to be added 
to Northwestern National Life’s 
field force during 1946, thereby 
further implementing the com- 
pany’s program of selecting only 
high quality men and then making 
a substantial investment in their 
training and stabilization, accord- 
ing to O. J. Arnold, president. 

e * 

Four executive promotions in the 
home office of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh 
have been announced: Arch D. 





tary. Robert N. Barrett, head of 
the service department, was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. Robert 
B. Frederick, formerly chief clerk 
in the treasury department, was 
appointed assistant treasurer. Ed- 
ward P. Schutz, in charge of the 
mortgage and real estate division 
of the treasury department, was 
appointed assistant treasurer. 
« . 

Robert A. Davies, C.L.U., of New 
York Life Insurance Company’s 
Golden Gate Branch, San Fran- 
cisco, led the company’s field force 
in both volume of paid business and 











West, formerly’ secretary, was 


elected vice-president and _ secre- number of paid applications during 








Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company 
of Omaha 


Organized in 1901 







44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January Ist, 1946 











RESOURCES 
DD icici aii tian tmniaecnisianaines ange sueieemunines $ 1,454,162.15 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... 
State, County, Municipal ond 
All Other Bonds ; os 





$ 9,923.498.48 
18.746,269.81 






28,669.768,29 


4,370,582.20 
1,306,557.25 








First Mortgage Loans...................... 
en oe a ae 













Home Office Property.............. , 291,000.00 
REESE ; 336,886.52 
_ Other Real Estate (Sold under contract) 213,080.00 
Policy Loans.. ; : 2,953,042.74 
a. dsnpsceinbbecieaminnneuanenhinet it 257,621.48 






Premiums in Course of Collection 1.088.862.62 
Total.................-..--- a $40.941.563.25 
















LIABILITIES 





Policy Reserves ................ $32,309,430.00 







Additional Valuation Reserve ” icpated 270,683.00 
Present Value of Benefits Payzble in Future .___............. 1,446,305.00 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs sonia 238,144.87 
RNS TY III, TIO ececcciceneccscrccvesnence os ees 206,538.10 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners vane eaten 557,283.60 





1,906,772.22 





Policyowners Funds (Advance Promiumz:' 






















<___REEE y e ae an E e .$36,935,156.79 
CR TRIN a ivcccccicsctenec sre recsecensocesessscsecwensesunnn 1,250,000.00 
Surplus af 2.756,406.46 
Total $40.941,563.25 
















RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1945 
Net Issued Business ._...... $ 27,651,991 
Gain in Insurance in Force .- 20,471,227 
Insurance in Force January 1, 1946 . 201,945,406 
J. W. HUGHES, 


President 
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1945, Dudley Dowell, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, has an- 
nounced. During the calendar year 
1945 he paid for 454 applications 
for $2,191,500 of life insurance. 


J . 

The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company announces that Leslie A. 
Cannon, B.A., F.A.S., F.A.LA, 
has been appointed assistant actu- 
ary in the agency department. 
This newly created position is a 
further development in the com- 
pany’s plan for expanding the func- 
tions and services of the agency de- 
partment. 

& * 

H. W. Manning, vice-president 
and managing director, The Great- 
West Life Assurance Company, an- 
nounces the appointment of Stefan 
Hansen, B.A., A.A.S.A., A.A.LA,, 
as secretary of the group insur- 
ance department. 

- = 

Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., will 
handle sales promotion for the 
Pan-American Life, effective im- 
mediately. He was recently re- 
leased from his duties as pilot and 
landing signal officer in the Naval 
Air Corps, after serving in this 
branch for more than three years. 

» 7 

After five years of wartime frus- 
tration, policyowners of the United 
States Life Insurance Company in 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, are 
again receiving life insurance ser- 
vices with the reopening of the 
company’s’. branch office _ there, 
President Mansfield Freeman has 
announced. Mr. Tay Tin Un is man- 
ager. The rehabilitation of this 
section of the company’s Far East- 
ern Division was effected by Galen 
Litchfield, vice-president of the 
company, who makes his headquar- 
ters at Manila. 

| 2 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, has announced the ad- 
vancement of Robert K. Metcalf to 
the newly created office of an addi- 
tional company secretary, Irving 
G. Bjork to assistant secretary and 
Dr. Carroll C. Beach, Jr., to as- 
sistant medical director. 

a * 

Percy H. Evans, for neariy 57 
years associated with The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
has resigned as vice-president and 
actuary, and retired as of March |. 
Elgin G. Fassel, associate actuary 
of the company, has been elected to 
succeed him as actuary. 
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Scott B. Brainard, senior part- 
ner of Brainard and Black, general 
agents of the United States Life 
Insurance Company in Hawaii, has 
arrived in New York with Mrs. 
Brainard, after a stop-over on the 
West Coast, where they visited 
relatives and friends. After four 
wartime years of activity under 
military regulations and _ restric- 
tions, Mr. Brainard is engaged in 
conferences at the home office of 
the company in regard to post-war 
plans and the servicing of the large 
volume of insurance produced since 
Dec. 7, 1941. 
— ” 

At the 94th annual meeting of 
the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, President Harrison L. Amber 
announced the election of two new 
directors, Dr. Zay Jeffries, vice- 
president of the General Electric 
Company and head of the chemical 
department of the company, and 
Harvey Weeks, vice-president of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company of New York. 

* a 

An agents’ national “Jubilee” 
convention has been planned by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company for Oct. 14, 15 and 16 
this year at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

a = 

The Victory Convention of 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will be held in Biloxi, 
Miss., Sept. 3, 4 and 5. An at- 
tendance of over 500 qualifiers is 
anticipated. 

a 2 e 

New insurance written by the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines for the month of January 
totalled more than $5,760,000 of 
which Ordinary accounted for 
nearly $5,130,000. 


* o 
Jay R. Benton, president of the 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Laurence B. Ellis as 
medical director of the company. 
Dr. Ellis is a graduate of Harvard 
College, 1922, and Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 1926. 


The 18th Rhodes Club Confer- 
ence of the Berkshire Life will be 
held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., on March 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1946. 


Isaac W. Roberts, president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks and president and 
Manager of The Philadelphia 





Saving Fund Society, has been 
elected a trustee of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
— a 
David G. Scott has been named 
actuary of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, after serving five 
years as associate actuary, it was 
announced by Roy Tuchbreiter, 
president. 
7 7 
The first conference in 17 years 
of all branch office managers of all 
departments of The Travelers In- 
surance Companies was held at the 
home office of the organization in 
Hartford, Feb. 4 to 8, inclusive. In- 
vitations to 187 managers of the 








companies’ branches throughout 
the United States and Canada were 
extended by the president, Jesse 
W. Randall. 


President Edwin W. Craig of the 
National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Nashville has an- 
nounced that for all employees who 
went into the armed services and 
have returned to the company or 
who, upon their discharge here- 
after return, the company will pro- 
vide the amount necessary to estab- 
lish full retirement annuity credits 
for the period of such military 
service. 
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“My boy talked me into putting that second line in 
—he's in the insurance business!" 


Bankerslifemen 
Recognize Opportunity 


There is no record of a Bankers/ifeman having gone quite as far 
as the picture above indicates . . . but every one of them is trained 
to recognize opportunity—wherever it exists. Furthermore, their 
training has shown them how to use opportunity to serve their 
clientele well and faithfully. The well-rounded training which teaches 
a high order of service as well as intelligent prospecting results in 
helping Bankers/lifemen keep in good balance. 


Success stems from this kind of balance . . . makes Bankers/ifemen 
the sort of insurance underwriters you like to meet as friends, fellow 
workers, or competitors. That's why, throughout our company, we 
enjoy our share in helping all Bankers/ifemen keep in good balance. 


Bankers /7fe CompaNYy 


MOINES 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


(Continued from page 42) 






The Hafnia Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Copenhagen, reported to be 
the oldest and largest ordinary life 
insurance company in Denmark, 
has become anassociate member of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. Established in 
1872, the company had in force as 
of December 31, 1944, paid insur- 
ance in excess of $210,000,000. This 
brings to twelve the associate mem- 
ber companies of the association, 
representing the life insurance 
business in Mexico, South America, 
South Africa, Sweden, Denmark 
and India. 


























Forrest Brauer, Home Beneficial 
Life Insurance Company, chairman 
of the Southern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, announces that a meet- 
ing of that organization will be 
held at the Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N. C., on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 13 and 14. A meeting of 
the executive committee of the 
national association will be held ou 
Sunday, May 12, as a preliminary 















to the Southern Round Table ses- 


sion. oe os 


The Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Club held an interesting and well 
attended meeting in the board room 
at Acacia Mutual’s home office Feb- 
ruary 15, with the club’s president, 
Robert J. Towne, actuary of the 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va., presiding. 
This is the first time since before 
the war that the club has held its 
scheduled midwinter meeting. 

a * 

John P. Costello, C.L.U., agent, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, has been elected to 
the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of E. Dudley 
Colhoun, who was recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies 
of his company, the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company, of 
Roanoke, Virginia. The announce- 
ment was made by Clancy D. Con- 
nell, president of the National Asso- 


ciation. ~ - 


At the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Life Insurance 
Association of America recently, 


the George Washington Life In- 
surance Company, Charleston, W. 
Va., was unanimously elected to 
membership. President of the com- 
pany is Lee Warren James. The 
company’s assets at the end of 1944 
were $5,653,035 and its insurance 
in force at that time amounted to 
$21,707,360. 
x ° 

Actuarial aspects of impending 
changes in life insurance were dis- 
cussed by Joseph B. Maclean, vice- 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York at a meeting of the Georgia 
Life Underwriters’ Association at 
Atlanta. Mr. Maclean discussed the 
probable effects on premiums, re- 
serves, dividends and non-forfeiture 
values of the “Guertin Laws,” 
which will go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. 


se Ls 
A. N. Guertin, actuary, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, discussed 
Standard Non-Forfeiture § and 


Valuation Laws before the Indian- 
apolis C.L.U. Chapter and the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation of that city, at a luncheon 
meeting arranged by the former 
group recently. 
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AGE... 
PLUS WHAT? 











If you scan insurance history, you'll see 
we're one of the oldest life insurance 
companies in the United States. But that’s 
only one part of The Manhattan Life story. 

We know that a fresh outlook and up- 
to-date policies are just as important as 
having been in business for over 95 years. 

“Planning ahead" at Manhattan Life 
means simply this: combine long experi- 
ence with progressive new ideas that 
prove most attractive to the buyer of life 
insurance today, tomorrow, and next year. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 





120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Fifty-Second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $150,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $62,- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit ... 
A total of $20,000,000 is invested in 
War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . . The State Life offers 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MuTwat Lecat Reserve CoMPANY Founpep 1894 
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Actuarial Society Throws 
Meetings Open to Press 


RESIDENT E. W. MARSHALL 
» of the Actuarial Society of 

America announces that rep- 
resentatives of the press are invited 
to attend future meetings of the 
Society. The council of the Society 
has just changed a long-standing 
precedent so that meetings of the 
Society will be open to accredited 
press representatives. 

A press committee of the Society 
is in the process of formation and 
will have charge of arrangements 
for cooperation with the press. The 
chairman is Richard C. Guest, vice- 
president and actuary of the State 
Mutual Life. The next meeting of 
the Society will be on May 20-21 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 








Travel Suggestions 
For NAIC Meet Issued 


The mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Portland, Ore., is 
scheduled for June 9 to June 13, 
inclusive. 

Albert N. Butler, vice-president 
of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., has 
agreed to arrange transportation 
for those insurance people who con- 
template leaving New York to at- 
tend this meeting. Mr. Butler’s ad- 
dress is 92 William Street, and the 
telephone number is Whitehall 
4-7622. 

The initial suggestion made is 
that as many as possible leave New 
York on one of the New York Cen- 
tral’s good afternoon trains, pref- 
erably the Twentieth Century, at 
5.30 p.m., Wednesday, June 5, ar- 
riving in Chicago at 9.30 a.m., 
Thursday, June 6, giving a full day 
in Chicago before leaving for 
Portland on one of the following 
trains: 

Union Pacific Railroad —-Port- 
land Rose—leaving Chicago at 8.15 
p.m. Thursday, June 6, and arriv- 
ing in Portland at 7.30 a.m. on Sun- 
day, June 9. 

Northern Pacific Railroad— 
North Coast Limited—leaving Chi- 
cago Thursday, June 6, at 10.45 
p.m. and arriving at Portland Sun- 
day, June 9, at 7.55 a.m. 

Great Northern Railroad — Em- 
pire Builder — leaving Chicago 
Thursday, June 6, at 11.15 p.m. and 
arriving at Portland Sunday, June 
9, at 7.35 a.m. 

The above are all crack trains 
With excellent accommodations. 


They leave Chicago every day at the 
times given above. 

The Union Pacific’s “City of 
Portland” leaves Chicago only every 
six days and the schedule provides 
for departures on May 28, June 4 
and June 10 at 6 p.m., arriving in 
Portland two days later at 9.45 a.m. 
Those desiring to travel on this 
particular train would have to leave 
New York on May 27, June 3 or 
June 9, and would arrive at Port- 
land early on May 30, June 6 or 
June 12, respectively. 

A later announcement will be 
made concerning airplane travel 


from New York to Portland. 

Early arrangements are essential 
in order that the railroads may be 
able to plan for the best accommo- 
dations possible. 

oe * 

The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California broke all 
records in written ordinary in its 
life department in February with 
$16,679,922 applied for business. 
February totals exceeded January, 
best previous month in history, by 
a small margin notwithstanding the 
fact there were four fewer working 
days in the month. 





A STATEMENT OF 
MANPOWER POLICY 


N. IRTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE’S management firmly 
believes that the best interests of the agent, the policyholder, and 
the public are served when life agents are in every respect indepen- 


dent businessmen standing on their own feet. 


In our opinion, the 


development of such strong, successful independent businessmen 
requires the highest type of Home Office leadership we can bring 


to the task? To that end: 


* 


* 


* 


We are providing our agency heads with the most thorough and 
practical selection devices we can create for selecting men compe- 
tent to build a business of their own. 


We are encouraging the selection largely of men who have proven 
successful in other fields and whose accumulated capital testifies to 
their ability to live within their margins, and are accepting fewer 
and fewer agents with previous life insurance experience. 


We are sharply limiting the number of men who wiil be accepted 
under an NWNL franchise, limits for 1946 ranging in most cases 
from one to three men per agency, based upon the local agency’s 
ability to properly train and successfully establish such men, but 
are making a substantial investment in the training and stabilization 
of the men selected. 


We are conscious of our obligation, along with that of all business, 
to keep post-war employment at as high a level as possible; for that 
reason we are standing firm against the temptation to recruit en 
masse and to use G.I. benefits as a new form of agency financing, 
both of which we believe will have the effect in the life insurance 
field of producing a large number of business failures. 


We have developed a thorough Home Office training, made avail- 
able only to selected, qualified men, certified through preliminary 
training in the local agency. 


We have taken strong measures to prevent the development of a 
debtor-creditor relationship with agents. 


We share the natural desire of all companies for volume growth, 
but our first consideration is for a high level of earnings per man, 
letting volume develop naturally and soundly. 


We know that such a program leads to low turnover and to higher 
earnings per man, and we believe the program is in keeping with the 
best interests of NYNL and of the life insurance business as a whole. 


fationttl LAFE 


COMPANY 
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Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 
service. 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 
risks. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


gla, 
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COMPANY 


Founded in 1906 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE + FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO <a ILLINOIS 


(sds Faithful as Old Faithful”? 





DURING 1945 


New Paid Business to Insurance in Force 11.8% 
Insurance in Force Increased......... 9.7% 
Admitted Assets Increased............. 10.4% 
Liabilities Increased .................. 10.4% 
RE ONE ins cacicduncedncenas 11.0% 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages 4.3% 
Average Interest Received on Bonds.... 2.9% 
Net Yield on Real Estate............. 6.1% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole...... 3.04% 
Actual to Expected Mortality.......... 40.0% 
I id itiac a nue wpanigcwudewals 2.0% 
I IN oiviindidswneeecvlinas $ 77,907,740 
EEN gradowth siticaa wid bake weeenees 71,499,453 
CN oe oe ein a ean sab cakes 6,408,287 
Insurance in Force .............eeeees 266,090,710 
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NEW YORK 


—Of Ali Places! 


AUAUALOULAYOODAUUAAAAGA UAE ERA MALLE WUT ULE LEAL RSLS AR 


BY RUSSELL RHODES 


HERE are several things one can say about New 

York in March. One, of course, concerns §&t. 
Patrick’s Day when everybody not Irish pretends to 
be, just in honor of the occasion, and the police force 
marshals a grand parade up Fifth Avenue, whether 
it rains (as it usually does) or shines. 

Another thought for the month is the approach of 
Spring and the problem of appropriate wardrobe. To 
judge from the women’s magazines there is no prob- 
lem for the fair sex. There will be the customary 
gay effusion of new bonnets and, perhaps, taking a 
cue from Billion Dollar Baby, which ribs the manners 
of the Twenties, there’s already a return of the hair- 
dos of that period. The real problem in clothes faces 
the men, if manufacturers don’t start matching coats 
and pants right away quick. 


ARCH in New York will be the last chance be- 

fore next winter for you to do any ice skating 
in Radio City. They’ll keep the rink open most of the 
month. If you’re not athletic, or sufficiently exhibition- 
istic to try out your pirouettes and stunts on skates, 
take a seat in the English Grill and watch. This is 
one of the top restaurants in town where you're not 
only sure of a good meal, but also impromptu enter, 
tainment on the ice by professional and amatenr 
champions from all over the United States, who relax 
there whenever they are in town. 

a a” 


NE of the comedy hits now on Broadway is Born 
Yesterday at the Lyceum. State of the Union 
remains a smash, but Born Yesterday runs it a close 
second. A first play by Garson Kanin, Ruth Gordon’s 
husband, it gives a brutal picture of a racketeer in 
scrap metal, who buys up Washington legislators. 
With him is his dumb girl friend, salvaged from the 
chorus of Anything Goes, and the silent, unwitting 
partner in his crooked deals. The junk man, in order 
to wise up the girl and make her presentable, hires 4 
reporter from The New Republic. These two hit it 
off as you might expect and, after a siege with Sibelius 
and Tom Paine, the girl is dumb no longer but able 
to assist the reporter in exposing the tough guy. 
Paul Douglas, a regenerated sports reporter for the 
radio, does an excellent character job as the scrap 
metal tycoon. You’d better hurry up and see him be 
fore he loses his voice, though, for he certainly gives 
himself a workout in that part. Judy Holliday, whom 
nobody ever heard of before, is equally effective 35 
the nit-wit Galatea, who comes to life under the 
tutelage of The New Republic’s Pygmalion. 


N more dignified vein is Antigone, a French adapt 
tion of the Sophoclean tragedy. Produced by 
Katharine Cornell, it presents the star in the title 
role, in association with Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Th 
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play is done without scenery and in mogern dress. 
Hardwicke, as King Creon, uncle of Antigone, wears 
evening clothes, and the chorus is a cigarette-smoking 
ntator. 

This is the story of the daughter of King Oedipus 
of Greece and her determination to bury the body of 
her dead brother, Polynices, against the edict of her 
uncle. All this undoubtedly sounds pretty longhaired. 
As a matter of fact, though, thanks to the acting of 
Miss Cornell and Sir Cedric, it holds one’s interest, 
which is saying something—in view of the play be- 
ing condensed into one act. Hardwicke’s performance 
alone is well worth the price of admission. Here is 
one instance where a play is worth producing, even 
if it stands a slim chance of box-office profit. 


- PASSING JUDGMENT 
By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


ECENTLY I was the speaker at the monthly meet- 
R ing of the Hudson County Life Underwriters’ As- 

sociation of New Jersey and I was impressed 
again, as I have been on many other occasions, with 
the eagerness with which agents seek advice on selling. 
If only this terrific urge for new methods could be 
transformed into a desire of equal strength to do the 
relatively simple day-by-day things that make up the 
selling process! 


E KNOW that men succeed because they have 

learned to deliver with skill and regularity a 
good sales talk and a good prospecting talk—and be- 
cause they plan their work. We know equally well! 
that a hundred smart “angles” are worthless, unless 
they are superimposed on a solid framework of good 
work habits. 


SUPPOSE that what agents are seeking, wher they 

attend sales meetings, is a trick formula that will 
eliminate the need of making so many calls. They 
want a method that will result in success when applied 
to a set of poor work habits. 

It would be a fine thing, I think, if every speaker 
at every life insurance sales meeting during the next 
five years, prefaced his talk with these or similar 
words: “Fellow underwriters, I am going to pass on 
to you today a few ideas that have helped me. But 
I want you to understand that they are in no sense 
responsible for my success. My income from this 
business is based entirely on the number of calls I 
make and the skill with which I deliver, what I believe 
to be, a good sales talk. I call on a minimum of 8 
people a day, including at least three new ones every 
week, and I make prospecting an important part of 
every interview. 


/1| DO fairly well at this business because I plan my 

work and not because I have a few smart ideas. 
These ideas are utterly worthless by themselves. They 
have a value only as the trimming on a pattern of 
hard work. If you are completely satisfied with your 
work habits, my talk may help you. If, on the other 
hand, you are not working according to plan, I will 
not be helpful because the ideas I intend to pass on 
are superficial and not basic. I cannot direct you to 
the easy road to success.” 


















< Sr 1871 THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





issued its first policy from a small 
office in Montreal. In 1895—an 
important date in the Company's 
history—the organization was ex- 
tended into the United States where, from coast to 
coast, it now maintains a highly efficient branch office 
and agency service. The Company’s growth is signi- 
ficant proof of wide public acceptance. Through three 
quarters of a century, during which wars have scarred 
the earth, and mighty inventions and discoveries have 
altered man’s destiny, the Sun Life of Canada has met 
successive opportunities, expanding as life and indus- 
try took on new shapes and aspects. In 1895—at the 
end of the first twenty-five years of operation—the 
assurances in force amounted to $35 million. At the 
end of fifty years—in 1920—this amount had risen to 
$488 million. Today, after seventy-five years of public 
service, the Sun Life of Canada holds a leading place 
among life assurance companies with well over one 
million policyholders, and assurances in force of 
$3,390,372,327. The Company’s financial strength 
and high standard of service are indeed worthy of the 
finest traditions of a great time-honored enterprise. 


From the 1945 Annual Report 





Benefits paid since Organization 
$1,800,672,431 


Benefits paid in 1945 
$90,226,067 


Assurances in force 
$3,390,372,327 


New Assurances in 1945 
$241,409,819 ‘ 


MEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1945 may be obtained from: 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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AL BAN Y 


HE impression now prevails that 

the Guertin Bill will not become 
a law this year in New York State. 
This is in contrast to the accepted 
judgment of informed people prior 
to the hearings in Albany, March 5- 
6. Various reasons for this changed 
attitude may be ascribed. One, of 
course, is the scare-headlines of the 
New York City daily PM. Although 
some of the statements in the PM 
story lacked accuracy and presented 
garbled and incoherent facts, the 
impression it made on the legisla- 
tors was apparent at the hearings. 
Further, the observation which 
Governor Dewey made in vetoing 
a similar bill in 1943 was seized 
upon by the members of the com- 
mittee as a reason for further de- 
lay. Several of them voiced the 
opinion that they should not be 
asked to pass on the merits of a 
bill which had aroused such inter- 
est, when they had but two weeks 
to study it in all its complexities. 

Governor Dewey said in his veto: 
“The changes are of the most tech- 
nical nature. They are vital to mil- 


lions of policyholders in the State 
and Nation. These changes require 
much greater study than can be 
given to them at the present time.” 

Of real import on the question 
of postponement, if there is post- 
ponement in passing this measure, 
is the pat culpability of the life in- 
surance companies. They must ac- 
cept major responsibility for the 
lack of understanding evinced by 
the legislators and, as a result, their 
excitement at the objections of PM 
and other consumer groups. 

The Guertin Bill represents the 
considered judgment of actuaries, 
both company and public, as being 
necessary under modern conditions 
to the soundness of life insurance. 
Above all, prime advantage of its 
adoption is to the sixty-five million 
policyholders of the United States. 
Included in the Bill is a new mor- 
tality table which gives due weight 
to the great strides made in recent 
years in prolonging human life. 
Again, it translates into the re- 
serves of life insurance companies 
and the non-forfeiture values the 
effect of reduced interest earnings 
now prevalent. With these the aver- 
age man in the street is familiar. 
Everything about the bill, and the 
reason for it, can be explained with 


clarity and simplicity. The fact, 
for instance, that expenses of life 
insurance necessarily must rise be- 
cause wages must increase, when 
every other business allows for it, 
is something which all appreciate, 
Life insurance policyholders, many 
of whom, if not the majority, are 
members of a labor union, would 
resent the idea that the white col- 
lar employees of life insurance com- 
panies did not share in the general 
wage increase. The life insurance 
companies use such terms in ex- 
plaining their purposes as “inter: 
est differentials,” “modifications in 
the minimum non-forfeiture re- 
quirements,” “liability in determin- 
ing solvency” and many other sim- 
ilar sentences, clear to the life in- 
surance expert but, conversely, con- 
fusing to the legislator who repre- 
sents the man in the street. 
Superintendent Dineen did a 
really worthwhile job in translating 
the terms of the bill and its pur- 
pose into laymen’s language. He 
was effective with his audience. To 
him and his sincerity in an exposi- 
tion which was realistic, objective 
and obviously influential with the 
committee, the life insurance com- 
panies owe a real debt. In his ap- 
pearance before this committee, it 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


39th Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31, 1945 
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might be said parenthetically. Mr. 
Dineen gave more real evidence of 
his qualifications for the post of 
Supreme Court Justice, that he is 
expected to fill shortly, than at any 
other time in his career as super- 
intendent. As a matter of fact, the 
insurance people are fortunate to 
have at this particular time two 
such able public servants as Super- 
intendent Dineen and Senator Wal- 
ter J. Mahoney in key posts, 
passing on proposed insurance leg- 
islation. 

Superintendent Dineen in his dis- 
cussion noted the safeguards set up 
by the Armstrong Committee to 
assure efficiency in the management 
of life insurance companies. He 
observed that the soundness of life 
insurance was inter-related to mor- 
tality, interest earnings and econ- 
omy in operation. New York State, 
as a result, had rigid protecting 
laws in the interest of policyhold- 
ers’ rights. During the 40 vears, 
which have intervened since the 
Armstrong Laws were passed, there 
has been constant revisions aimed 


Distribution of Death Claims and 
Causes of Death in January Studied 


Of ail death claims paid in Janu- 
ary, 1946, by life insurance com- 
panies under ordinary policies, 
61.73 per cent were for amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, ac- 
cording to statistics gathered by 
THE SPECTATOR. This is slightly 
under the volume in January, 1945, 
when this size of claim was 64.19 
per cent of the total death claim 
payments. It is, however, practi- 
cally identical with the percentage 
of $1,000 to $2,500 claims for the 
year 1944, the last year for which 
complete statistics are now avail- 
able. The 1944 rate was 61.59 per 
cent. For the period studied the 
death claim payments ranging from 
$2,501 to $5,000 were approxi- 
mately the same, or 20 per cent of 
the total, with the ratio in January, 
1946, being 20.15 per cent; Janu- 
ary 1945, 19.67 per cent and the 
year 1944, 20.22 per cent. 


1946 they were 9.14 per cent. Claim 
payments in the range from $7,501 
to $10,000 rose from 3.26 per cent 
in January 1945 to 5.25 per cent 
in January 1946. 

Contrariwise, death claim pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000 decreas- 
ed from 4.10 per cent in 1945 to 
2.21 per cent in January 1946. 

The older of the policies in force, 
or those for periods of eleven years 
or more, continued to account for 
the major portion of death claim 
payments. These older policies in 
the month of January, 1946, repre- 
sented 82.90 per cent of all the 
death claims paid. Policies in force 
10 years, or under, accounted for 
17.10 per cent of the death claim 
payments. This compares with 78.33 
per cent for claim payments on ojd- 
er policies in January, 1945, and 
77.54 per cent for policies in force 
11 years or more for the entire 


to keep these laws ever in line with In comparing the records for year of 1944. 

modern developments. This Guertin January, 1946, and January, 1945, Considering the record of Janu- 
Bill would assure continuance of it may be noted that claim pay- ary, 1946, it is shown that in this 
that same type of intimate super- ments under $1,000, in the 1945 month claim payments were made 
vision under the law. month were 7.98 per cent, while in aggregating 21.43 per cent of the 
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We have just recently paid the claim on a policy- 
holder who had been insured with us for 57 years. 
He had insured in 1889, when he was 37 years of 
age, and he died at 94, by two years failing to 
reach the famous age when he would become “ac- 
tuarially dead.” 


An interesting note about him was that from 
1876 to 1881 he had been serving in the United 
States Cavalry, during the Indian Wars. 


When he insured in 1889 this veteran found in 
his policy the customary rule that to keep the in- 
surance in force he must not, “without the written 
permission of the company, visit the Torrid Zone, 

or personally engage in the occupations of blast- 
ing, mining, or submarine operations, or in manu- 
facture, handling or transportation of explosives.” 
Nor could he be in service on any railway train, 
or on a steam or sailing vessel, or in naval or 
army service in time of war. 

In the year of his birth, 1852, the company 
would have been concerned about an applicant’s 
way of traveling to the California gold fields, 
whether overland through the Indian country, or 
over the fever-ridden Isthmus of Panama, or 
around the stormy Horn. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


























Thirty Years of Service 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. opened 
for business on February 1, 1916. As of 
December 31, 1945, we had 60,584 policy- 
owners insured for $327,918,251. From 1916 
through 1945 we paid to policyowners $32,- 
822,602.08. World War Two claims paid 
to December. 31, 1945, totaled $1,155,889.86. 
Assets had grown to $17,882,264.13—a rec- 
ord based on Life Insurance Service. 
Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Alabama. 
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total on policies which were in 
force 26 to 30 years exacted 18.46 
per cent of the total claims paid. 
Those from 21 to 25 years, 16.26 
per cent; from 16 to 20 years, 14.73 
per cent; 11 to 15 years, 12.02 per 
cent; five to 10 years, 10.92 per 
cent; four to five years, 1.52 per 
cent; three to four, .85 per cent; 
two to three years, 1.69 per cent; 
one to two years, 1.19 per cent; and 
under one year, 1.93 per cent. 
Organic diseases of the heart in 
January, 1946, accounted for 23.37 
per cent of the total death claims. 
Diseases of the heart continues to 
be the outstanding human scourge, 
although the records show a de- 
crease from the January, 1945, 
figure when heart disease deaths 
were 27.56 per cent of the total. In 
the year 1944 they represented 
25.38 per cent of all deaths. 
Cancer caused 15.24 per cent of 
all deaths in January, 1946, while 
in order, cerebral hemorrhage ac- 
counted for 10.84 per cent; pneu- 
monia, 3.39 per cent; Bright’s di- 
sease, and suicides each 2.88 per 
cent; tuberculosis, 1.44 per cent; 
influenza, .34 per cent; unspecified 
respiratory diseases, .93 per cent; 
typhoid fever and homicides, each 
.08 per cent. Automobile accidents 





resulted in claim payments of 2.37 
per cent of all the deaths in Janu- 
ary, 1946, to indicate a very defi- 
nite return to the high pre-war 
level of this preventable cause of 
death, for in January, 1945, the 
percentage was 1.63 per cent and 
for the year 1944 it wus 1.68 per 
cent. 

Deaths due to other external 
causes were 6.86 per cent of the 
total in January, 1946, as against 
11.33 per cent in January, 1945, 
and 6.22 per cent in January. 1944. 

Undetermined and all other 
causes of deaths, including war 
deaths, represented 29.30 per cent 
of the total in January, 1946: 28.73 
per cent in January, 1945, and 30.57 
per cent in January, 1944. 


Atlantic Life—President Robert 
V. Hatcher’s report to stockhold- 
ers of the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Va., refiected 
excellent gains and very substan- 
tial progress in all phases of the 
company’s operations. Insurance 
in force, as of December 31, 1945, 
exceeded one hundred sixty mil- 
lion dollars—an increase of more 
than eight millions for the year, 
which according to Mr. Hatcher, 











GROWTH! 
CONFIDENCE! 
FUTURE! 


Eighty-eight years of experi- 
ence, growth and progress be- 
hind the Monumental Life is 


a guarantee of its future, and 


have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from the armed forces, following their 
receipt of the Company's new booklet on National 


Service life insurance 
Information and advice, if sufficient and mm 
partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 


represented a greater increase of 
insurance in force than in any 
vear since 1931. 

Assets increased $3,206,080.27, 
and total $44,749,555.11. Special 
reserve and surplus’ increased 
$413,297.53, and these, together 
with capital funds now total $2,- 
416,055.26 the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

7. am 

The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, New 
York, announces that William H. 
Harrison has been appointed under- 
writing secretary and that A. Paul 
Traub has been promoted from 
agency assistant to manager of the 
group department. 

a 

Harry H. Peirce, vice-president 
and actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, recently 
was elected a director of the com- 
pany, replacing the late Harry G. 
Fisk, who died last November. 

. * 

The Saturday Morning Sales 
Forum Series of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters be- 
gan on March 2, and will continue 
for the five Saturday mornings in 
March. 













“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen 
want and need. Please send 
mea supply so that I may 
give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 
services.” 


























And QO, in substance, 
















has created confidence among 
both Agents and policy- 


owners. 








MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Home Office 
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life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Yow Life Insurance so highly 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman to retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 


Eouivase LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 
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D’'Olier Discusses World Peace 


Prospects at Prudential Dinner 


“The great lesson to be learned 
in the battered towns of England 
and the ruined cities of Germany 
is that the best way to win a war 
is to prevent it from occurring. 
That must be the ultimate end to 
which our best efforts are devoted,” 
declared Franklin D’Olier, chair- 
man of the board of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
during the course of an attention- 
riveting talk at the company’s an- 
nual business conference dinner at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City, March 13. 

Gathered together for the first 
time since the beginning of the 
war, more than 1,000 managers and 
superintendents from throughout 
the country participated in the busy 
three-day scheduleof sessions which 
preceded the dinner Wednesday 
night. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
the Prudential, presided at the din- 
ner and introduced Mr. D’Olier, 
who was roundly cheered for his 
work as chairman of the U. S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey, which he 
discussed at length. 


“Our study of the bombing of 
Japan emphasizes the statement 
that ‘the best way to win a war 
is to prevent it’ many, many times,” 
said Mr. D’Olier, “especially when 
one considers the almost complete 
devastation in Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima caused by the two atomic 
bombs. 

“We cannot even contemplate the 
devastation which would happen to 
this country from these new weap- 
ons. Therefore, we must pay what- 
ever price is necessary to make the 
United Nations work, regardless of 
the strain on our patience; regard- 
less of temporary set-backs, we 
must do everything within our 
power to see to it that the United 
Nations becomes a real force for 
peace. 

“However, until we are assured 
that this country and the world at 
large are fully protected by the 
United Nations, we must see to 
it that we become the great force 
for peace by being strong ourselves. 
It is only through our strength, 
as well as through our high ideals, 
that we can make the proper con- 


tribution toward the success of the 
United Nations. 

“The first thing we must do is 
reorganize our military establish- 
ment so that it will be better co- 
ordinated and better integrated. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
there should be an independent air 
force, but it rather means that both 
on land and at sea, the prime ob- 
jective is control of the air, and 
that all force should be geared into 
a well coordinated and integrated 
team to achieve that objective. 

“While it is true that a start has 
been made for research and devel- 
opment, there is a serious question 
in our minds as to whether this 
effort will be liberally supported by 
Congress, as many millions should 
be appropriated each year so that 
our research and development will 
be far ahead of that of any other 
nation in the world. 

“Also, while it is true that a 
start has been made to develop our 
intelligence service, we believe that 
this effort should be very liberally 
supported by Congress so that our 
intelligence shall be second to none 
—in order that we might know 
who our possible enemy will be and 
what he has to fight us with.” 
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| TO THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 


@One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
@A New System, relieving General Agents from 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 
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NALU Presents Suggestions On 
Group Life Insurance Definition 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, over the signature 
of Executive Vice-President James 
E. Rutherford, presented the fol- 
lowing memorandum in connection 
with proposed revisions of the 
group life insurance definition to 
the subcommittee on group life in- 
surance of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting in Chicago last month: 

In line with the cooperative atti- 
tude which now characterizes the 
relations between the various or- 
ganizations in the life insurance 
business, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America has given rep- 
resentatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters an op- 
portunity to study two memoranda 
which it submitted to you on the 
above subject under date of Decem- 
ber 3, 1945. In this memorandum, 
we shall present our views on two 
of the matters treated in those 
memoranda and suggest for your 
consideration one other subject not 
commented upon therein. 

(1) Group Life Insurance on 
Members of Trade Associations anid 
Their Employees: 

It is believed that the extension 
of group coverage to such associa- 
tions is not in the interest of the 
insuring public in general nor is it 
in the best interests of the mem- 
bers of such trade associations for 
the following reasons: 


MIANUFE 


JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 
Executive vice-president of the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters 








(a) Administration admittedly 
is extremely difficult and in impox- 
tant respects is unlike that in which 
a single employer-employee rela- 
tionship exists. It is believed that 
many such plans would break down 
on this score alone with resulting 
disappointment and loss to those 
who had entered the plan. We be- 
lieve that in the vast majority of 
cases this would be the result even 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


° All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
© Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 
* Standard and Sub-standard risks. 
* Facilities for handling large cases. 
* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
* Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 
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if the safeguards suggested by 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America were adopted. 

(b) The issuance of policies 
where there is great uncertainty 
as to the future trend of the mor- 
tality is not in the interest of the 
insuring public or the persons to 
be insured. The disintegration of 
one of these plans will leave with- 
out adequate insurance many people 
who were insurable at the inception 
of the plan, but uninsurable when 
it disintegrates. Uncertainty as to 
future mortality trends arises for 
different reasons, such as the great 
variety of working conditions, em- 
ployment policies and age distribu- 
tion among members of a _ trade 
association. 

(c) It is believed that there 
would be eventual if not immediate 
selection against the company to 
the detriment of its policyholders, 
the participants in the plan and the 
insuring public. It would seem thi 
probable increases in mortality cost 
would tend to make the group less 
attractive to entering employees or 
employers and to those already in- 
sured in the group who are better 
than average risks, with the result 
that there might, to a large extent, 
be left under the plan only those 
who are of advanced age or have 
impairments which would prevent 
their obtaining life insurance else- 
where. Such a situation is not in 
the interest of group writing com- 
panies nor in the interest of either 
the life insurance business or the 
insuring public. 


CTURERS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 





ESTATE TAXATION 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Hence, the Court seems to reach 
the conclusion that only the excess 
of the proceeds payable at the 
death of the insured over the cash 
value available to an assignee-bene- 
ficiary is testamentary in character, 
and that it is this “residuum” only 
that should be included in the value 
of the gross estate of the insured 
for the purpose of the estate tax— 
a point that has been stressed by 
this publication for a considerable 
period of time. 

It is certain that such a theory . 
of taxation cannot be adopted by 
the Treasury Department as long 
as the present statute directs the 
use of the “premium test.” How- 
ever, pressure should be brought 
upon Congress to amend the law 
in such a manner that life insur- 
ance will be given fair treatment, 
when compared with the taxation 
of other forms of property. 


- (d) In most instances, the sale 
would be made and the administra- 
tion carried on from a point distant 
from that of most of the members 
with the result that little or no ser- 
vice would be given participants 
in the plan. In the life insurance 
business today, we are committed 
to more service, not less service, 
to all policyholders whether group, 
ordinary, industrial or otherwise. 
It is in the interest of the insuring 
public and the institution of life 
insurance to increase service rather 
than to turn to plans that unques- 
tionably would result in less ser- 
vice. 


(e) It is believed"that the perma- 
nence of such a plan is seriously 
open to question. The turn-over in 
membership in many trade associa- 
tions is indicative of that. Fur- 
thermore, the method of adminis- 
tering the details of the plan and 
the fact that it would be done from 
a distant point certainly would not 
be conducive to persistence of the 
business. 

(f) Group coverage for trade 
associations is inherently open to 
abuses both in its sale and its ad- 
ministration. No employment poli- 
cy, such as would be considered in 
the installation of a group plan in 
an industrial organization, can exist 
among the different members of a 
trade association. Job standards, 
hours of employment, health re- 
quirements for employment and 
many other things would be absent 
or certainly differ very widely in 
such an association. 

(g) Group coverage for trade 
associations is monopolistic in char- 
acter and inevitably would lessen 
competition which is beneficial to 
the insuring public. 

(h) It is further believed that 
this type of group coverage will 
tend to break down the Americ:zn 
agency system with resulting loss 
to the men and women who consti- 
tute its field forces and upon whom 
the insuring public relies for life 
insurance advice and service. Any- 
thing detrimental to the American 
agency system is inimical to the 
best interests of all who compose 
the institution of life insurance, 
agents, companies and policyhold- 
ers. 

(2) Group Coverage for Debtors of 
«a Creditor: 
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There exists an ancient legend that at one time the savage inhabitants of an 
obscure island in the South Pacific observed a most unique rule governing 
debate, when tribal leaders met to discuss their problems. As each speaker 
was granted “the floor” to voice his views, he was required to poise himself 
on one foot, and only so‘ long as he could thus maintain his balance was he 
allowed to continue his remarks. Let the suspended foot touch the ground 
and its owner was obliged to seat himself and remain silent while other orators 
had their chance. 

Many there are in this modern era who might well be ruled by such an edict, 
much to the comfort of their audience and to their own best interests, and not a 
few of the many are salesmen. 

Speec h is one of man's great gilts— and like some others is much abused. 
He who speaks only when he has something to say, doing it with least words, 


hoth proves his wisdom and compliments his hearers’ minds. 
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With proper limitations as to 
character, period and amount of 
indebtedness, this type of group 
coverage can serve a useful purpose. 
It is believed, however, that it 
should be limited either as to char- 
acter or period or amount, or all 
three. Because limitation as to 
eharacter would present many com: 
plexities and because limitation as 
to amount appears likely to obviate 
the necessity for limitation as io 
both character and period, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers favors a limit for this type 
coverage of not exceeding $2,500 
per debtor. We take this position 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Such a limitation as to 
amount would almost entirely pre- 
clude the use of group as real estate 
mortgage coverage, for which we do 
not believe it is suitable. We fur- 
ther believe that its use as mort- 
gage coverage would lead to many 
abuses, to the actual sale of life 
insurance by persons not licensed 
to sell it and to a decrease in the 
ownership of permanent plans of 
insurance with resulting detriment 
to the insuring public. Another ob- 
jection to its use as mortgage cov- 
erage arises out of the frequent 

(Concluded on page 65) 


A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-seven years, through wars. 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 





Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the. fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly. 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
polievholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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PRESUMPTION OF DEATH 
FROM CONTINUED ABSENCE 


HEN a person absents himself from his usual 
VY ists for a certain number of years without 

being known to be alive, a legal presumption of 
death arises. In most states the period of absence 
before the presumption arises is prescribed by law and 
the time is usually set at either five or seven years. At 
the expiration of the statutory period, it is usually 
necessary for an interested party to institute proceed- 
ings toward the end that the absentee be declared dead. 

The process described above is most frequently re- 
sorted to when the absentee is insured under a life 
contract.The beneficiary, of course, in such a situation 
would be the logical party to obtain a judicial order 
declaring the insured dead. After so doing, a demand 
weuld be made upon the insurer to pay the policy pro- 
ceeds according to the tenor of its contract. 

In a recent case, that of Patterson vs. Monumental 
Life Insurance Co. (Ohio Court of Appeals; Decided 
January 28, 1946) the policy upon which suit was 
predicated, contained a clause which stated that the 
disappearance of the insured for any period would not 
be construed as actual death. 

The assured immediately prior to his disappearance 
eight years before the suit was instituted, had degen- 
erated to the point of drinking denatured alcohol and 
“canned heat.” The beneficiary during the eight year 
interval had continued to pay the premium on the 
policy in question. When the beneficiary made demand 
for the policy proceeds of $1005, contending that the 
prolonged absence under the above circumstances, indi- 
cated the assured’s death, the insurer resisted on the 
grounds that it was not required to pay anything be- 
cause of the clause excluding “disappearance.” 
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The court before which the controversy came to be 
heard, found for the beneficiary, deciding that the 
clause in the policy regarding “disappearance” was 
against public policy, because it tended to contravene 
a statutory provision relating to established rules of 
evidence. The insurer, by inserting this clause in its 
policy, was in fact attempting to legislate. 

This self-same problem has been presented in ten 
other states, viz.: California, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Texas, Washington, Min- 
nesota and South Carolina, and the courts in each 
have held such a provision in a policy to be invalid. 


RETURN FROM THE DEAD 


HAT happens when an insurer pays the principal 

of a policy under the impression that an insured 
is dead and subsequently the insured returns “hale 
and hearty?” The South Carolina Supreme Court was 
recently confronted with a law suit involving such a 
factual situation. (Pilot Life Insurance Company vs. 
Cudd; Decided December 29, 1945). The insured in 
this case was a merchant seaman, whose vessel was 
reported missing with all hands in the Pacific Ocean 
on January 16, 1943. The Maritime War Emergency 
Board issued a certificate of presumptive death to the 
insured’s wife and, upon demand, the insurer paid to 
the wife $1013.36 which sum represented $1000 face 
vaiue and $13.36 premium refund. 

The insured was subsequently found alive in a 
Japanese prisoner of war camp and returned to this 
country. 

The insurer brought suit to recover the money paid 
to the wife-beneficiary on the grounds that same was 
paid under a mutual mistake of fact. The beneficiary 
resisted, contending that the insurer had settled and 
compromised a controverted claim. However, the court 
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found her argument to be specious, since she also be- 
lieved her husband to be dead and she was paid and 
accepted the full amount of the policy. If she had 
accepted less, it would have been some evidence of a 
controversy and she may have prevailed but, under 
the true facts, she was obliged to reimburse the in- 


surer. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY BENEFICIARY 


HERE an insured misrepresents the condition 

of his health when applying for insurance, there 
can be no doubt that the insurer can avoid the policy 
as soon as the deception comes to its attention. May 
the company avoid a policy when the assured, not be- 
ing aware of a very serious affliction, gives informa- 
tion regarding medical treatment and the insurer, 
although given the opportunity of inquiring further, 
does nothing ? 

In the case of Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Cassey (Kentucky Court of Appeals; Decided 
January 29, 1946) it appeared that the insured did 
not know when the application was filled out that he 
was suffering from a usually fatal malady. He did, 
however, tell the agent of the insurer that he had been 
sick. The insured’s wife, who was also the beneficiary, 
was present at the time the application was executed, 
and although she knew that the insured was not long 
for this world, she made no mention of it. 

The insurer did not request any further physica! 
examination of the insured, who, shortly after, died. 
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The company subsequently determined that the in- 
sured had been fatally stricken at the time of the 
application and accordingly, resisted payment. 

The court decided that a material misrepresentation 
had been made and that it would be opening the flood- 
gates to wholesale fraud to permit the beneficiary to 
recover. 
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Prudential Sets 
1946 Dividend Scale 


The 1946 ordinary dividend scale 
of the Prudential of Newark rep- 
resents an adjustment of the 1945 
scale. The net effect of the ad- 
justment for policies of current 
issue is to increase the dividends 
where the policy reserves are small 
such as at the younger ages, for 
the shorter durations and on the 
lower premium p'ans of insurance, 
and to decrease the dividends where 
the policy reserves are larger such 
as at the older ages, for the longer 
durations and on the higher pre- 
mium plans. On older policies, in 
addition to this adjustment it ha 
been necessary to make a further 
reduction in the dividends on poli- 
cies which provide extremely favor- 
able settlement options because of 
the continued fall in the interest 
rate earned on investments. 

The rate of interest to be cred- 
ited on dividends left with the com- 


pany to accumulate has been set at 
the rate guaranteed in the policy 
but not less than 2% per cent per 
annum for 1946. 

The rate of interest to be cred- 
ited on settlement options has been 
set at the rate guaranteed in the 
policy but not less than an effective 


rate of 2°4 per cent per annum for 


1946. 


Weekly Premium Dividends 
Paid-up addition dividends cred- 
ited on weekly premium industrial 
policies dated prior to 1942, will in 
general be on the same basis for 
the year ending December 30, 1946 
as for the preceding year. 


Paid-up Additions 


Policies dated in 1942 and 1945 
will be credited with paid-up addi- 
tion dividends of 1.2 per cent of 
the face amount of insurance on 
life plans and 1 per cent on the en- 
dowment plan. 








PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


10 and 20 Year Illustrated Dividend Scale, Net Cost, etc., per $2,000 on 1946 Basis 
American Men's Ultimate 2'2% 
Modified Life 3-20 per $2,000 (Includes Waiver of Premiums) 


Age at Issue 20 25 30 31 
Prem. Ist 3 yrs. 22.96 25.74 29.65 30.64 
Next 17 yrs. 27.01 30.28 34.88 36.05 
Dividend at 1 ‘ 
End of Year 2 
3 6.56 7.12 7.96 8.20 
4 6.60 7.22 8.10 8.34 
5 6.68 7.32 8.24 8.48 
10 7.12 7.84 9.04 9.36 
15 7.60 8.58 10.10 10.50 
20 8.28 9.54 11.40 11.88 
10 Ann. Prems. 257.95 289.18 333.11 344.27 
Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs. 54.52 59.68 67.76 69.90 
Net Cost 10 Yrs... 203.43 229.50 265.35 274.37 
Avg. Yearly Cost 20.34 22.95 54 27.44 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs. 83.00 101.00 126.00 133.00 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 120.43 128.50 139.35 141.37 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 12.04 12.85 13.94 14.14 
20 Ann. Prems. 528.05 591.98 681.91 704. 
Total Dividends 131.34 146.60 170.32 176.46 
Net Cost...... 396.71 445.38 511.59 528.31 
Avg. Yearly Cost. 19.84 22.27 25.58 26.42 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs. 232.00 272.00 317.00 326.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs... 164.71 173.38 194.59 202.31 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 8.24 8.67 9.73 10.12 


(Additional illustrative 1946 dividend schedules of The Prudential are shown on page 


32 33 34 35 40 45 50 


31.70 32.85 34.11 35.47 44.06 55.88 7.253 
37.29 38.65 40.13 41.73 51.84 65.74 85.33 


8.44 8.66 8.96 9.28 10.88 13.36 16.92 
8.52 8.84 9.14 9.50 11.14 13.74 17.44 
8.70 9.02 9.36 9.68 11.46 14.16 18.02 
9.66 10.06 10.42 10.86 13.08 16.38 21.04 
10.86 11.34 11.78 12.30 15.06 19.02 24.68 
12.34 12.88 13.46 14.08 17.48 22.38 29.38 
356.13 369.10 383.24 398.52 495.06 627.82 814.90 
72.00 74.62 77.30 80.30 95.58 118.36 151.26 
284.13 294.48 305.94 318.22 399.48 509.46 663.64 
28.41 29.45 30.59 31.82 39.95 50.95 66.36 
140.00 147.00 154.00 162.00 204.00 253.00 311.00 
144.13 147.48 151.94 156.22 195.48 256.46 352.64 
14.41 14.75 15.19 15.62 19.55 25.65 35.26 
729.03 755.60 784.54 815.82 1013.46 1285.22 1668.20 
182.50 189.68 197.24 205.44 249.02 312.78 403.96 
546.53 565.92 587.30 610.38 764.44 972.44 1264.24 
27.33 28.30 37 30.52 38.22 38.62 63.21 
335.00 344.00 353.00 362.00 408.00 453.00 496. 
211.53 221.92 234.30 248.38 356.44 519.44 768.24 
10.58 11.10 11.72 12.42 17.82 25.97 38.41 
62) 
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Dividends on “modified” policies 
issued from March 1, 1937, to De- 
cember 31, 1941, will be credited 
on the anniversaries in 1946 on the 
same basis as in the past, that is. 
dividends sufficient to offset one ad- 
Gitional year’s tabular increase in 
premiums. In those cases where 
all future premium increases have 
been fully offset by previous divi- 
dends, a paid-up addition of 1 per 
cent of the face amount of insur- 
ance will be credited on December 
31, 1945. 


Intermediate Policies 


Dividends to be credited in 1946 
on Intermediate Monthly Premium 
policies and on Intermediate Month- 
ly Premium Industrial policies will 
be the following percentages of the 
face amount of insurance. 











20-Year End. 
20-Pay. Life and Double 
Policies Whole and Life Protection 
Dated Life Pd-up at 65 to 65 
1928-1931 1.6% 1.5% 1.0% 
1932 1.6 1.3 1.0 
1933 1.6 1.2 1.0 
1934-1939 1.4 1.1 a 
1940-1941 1.2 1.1 9 
1942-1943 1.2 1.2 1.0 








Mutual Life Revises 
Family Income Riders 


The Family Income policy for- 
merly issued by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
has been discontinued and _ the 
Family Income Riders attached to 
other policies have been revised to 
require premium payments until 
three years before the end of the 
Family Income period. Thus on the 
10-year Family Income plan pre- 
miums are payable for seven years; 
on the 20-year plan, for seventeen 
years,eand to age 62 on the plan 
which terminates at age 65. The 
riders may be added to policies 
bearing the present 2 per cent 
settlement options and they may 
also be attached to old policies hav- 
ing the 2 per cent or 3 per cent 
settlement bases. The premiu!a 
rates are moderately lower when 
the rider is attached to policies 
with the higher rate settlemeut 
options. 


Continues Dividend Scale 


The Family Income clause pro- 
vides an amount of term insurance 
equal to the commuted value at 2 
per cent interest of the Family In- 
come payments less the interest on 
the principal sum under the basi¢ 
policy. 


This insurance may be 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug.. 1945, Pg. 60. Son 
AETNA LIFE ’ 
945 divider $ unged from 1944, 
45, Pg. 60. Suspends use of war and 
er. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Announces 
enile ‘insurance under age 5. 


ation ctions. 


1945, Pg. 7. 





Dec. 945 Pg. 44. 
AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUT 
ation riders cancelled. Oct., 
my 58. 
New Retirement ncome rates adopted. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
ocd revisions Je. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
rider deoeped. “Oc t., 1945, Pg. 58. 
ATLANTIC LIFE . 
Remove yr ~=restrictions for some ages. 
Aug 1945 Pg. 60. 


“3 
BANKERS | LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
5 Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62 ‘Wo r and aviation riders dropped. 


9 945, Pg. "58 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
ounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 


Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
Morch, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates war and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
sses Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg "78 Continues dividend scale in effect 
May March, 1945, Pg. 62. 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
ues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 


CALIFORNIA- WESTERN STATES LIFE 


R seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945 
Pg 60 
CENTRAL LIFE. IOWA 
"1946 Pg. 62. 
COLONIAL LIFE 
ts new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945 


Pg. 3 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
ants accident coverage to air travel pas 
Pg. 60. d ans discussed 





stion progr ercial airline 
oltots and members Av 19, 1945, Pg. 60. Re- 
moves wor clause licies, Sept., 1945 
p | a+ 945 = 58. Acts to con 

for 1946. Dec. 





1945 


Pg. 60. 1946 dividend rle 
ustra 946, Pg. 63. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58, Con 

J sle for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
ve war and aviation from 
c 1945, Pg. 68. New war and 
viation pr ogram. | Oct, 1945, Pq 58. Enters 
enile field. Nov., 1945, Pg. 95 and Dec. 
5, Pg. 46. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 

ons dropped from new policies. 
1945 Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
EQUITABLE: LIFE, DES MOINES 


new policies. 


‘See oh o Pg. 60. Oct. 








S 


194 Pg. "68. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


W sued without war clause. Sept. 
945 Pq 48. Adopts 2'4% interest basis and 
i ther revisions Dec. 1945, Pg. 40. New 


: Rate Life Policy described. Feb., 1946 
AL 60. Current dividend scales illustrated. 
946, Pg. 62 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
oadens underwriting rules on air pilots 
2 945, Pg. 60. War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
© line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 





GREAT WEST LIFE 
Makes juvenile changes. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviatior 
clauses. Jan. 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN L LIFE 


ction in policies. June 


i945, "te. 42. Aviation program extended. 


Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. War and aviation restri 
T n ge 
HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946. Dec., 1945 aug) a. War and aviation 


restrictions gener aily noved. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68 
INDIANAPOLIS us 
rr >] j inged. Fet 194¢é 
oe. 62. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Wor rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. Be- 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 


1945, Pq. 62. War restrictions removed. Sept., 
set Pg. 68. Discontinues use of war and 


ition riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
ew basis for single premium annuities 


Oct. 1944. Pq. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 


Adopts new policies and rates. Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 46. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pq. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945. Pg. 47. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Issues Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944 
Pq. 50. Discontinues general use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. See also 
Oct., 1945, Pq. 60. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 


1945, Pg. 60. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


rops war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

nds for 1944 n } 1943 

again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pag “60. Revalue 

to $10,000. March, 1944 i 44, Aviation pro 

gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

per cent basis. 

aa 1925 Pg 62 Adc pt "C.S.0. Mortality 

Table. and 2'144% inter Nov., 1945, Pg. 90. 

Age limits lowere 4 Dec., 1945, Pa. 47. 


for ‘1946 et. Feb., 1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases attoching war hazard 


and aircraft agreen ent. Sept., 1945, Pq. 69. 
Char rges annuity basis. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. War clause discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pq. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Prograr yr civil airline pilots. March, 1945 
Pg. 60 Wo- auses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. See 


1945, Pg. 62. 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 


J =. 
ally ed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds several participating plans. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945 
Pg. 47. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
War and aviation program broadened. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Issues 
Insured Life income policy. Nov., 1946, 
Pg. 95 Planned Economy Policy discussed. 
Jan,. 1946, Pg. 62. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 


War and aviation restrictions become in- 
operative. Oct., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New rates on airplane pilots adopted. April 
945, Pg. 60. Retains dividend scale for 1946. 
Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


2>ps war and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
wae Pg. 6l 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
War clause eliminated. Aviation restrictions 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. See also Oct. 


1945, Pg. 61. Revises New York juvenile pro 
gram. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. Continues 194! 
dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 1946, Pq. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945, set. June, 
1945, Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
War and aeronautics exclusion provision 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Acts on War 
Clouse. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Acts on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg 
62. Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana, June. 1945 
Pg. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 


Sept. 1945, Pg. 70. 
SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 


Makes rate revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 


Annuity values changed Sept., 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y 


1944, Pg. 58. 


Dividend scale effective May |, 1945, adopted 
April, 1945, Pg. 60. Eases -war restrictions. 
yn., 1946, Pg. 60. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend ile 
1946, Pq. 62. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 


Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945. 
Pg. 95 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct., 1946, Pg. 
él. Puts options on 2% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCENT 


dopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 


into 1946. Jan. 


Pg. 62. 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Modifies aviation Raphi er Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6. Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 

VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


m re ates revised. Jan., 1946, Pq. 63. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Non-medical program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 





g Continues dividend scale until July also Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. Dividend history 
Oct., 1945, Pq. 4. shown, Jan., 1946, Pg. 63 
— ——————— — 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


10 and 20 Year Iliustrated Dividend Scale, Net Cost, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Basis 
American Men’s Ultimate 212% 
Life Paid-Up at 85 (Includes Waiver of Premium) 


Age at Issue 20 25 30 31 
Premium. ...... 19.28 21.50 24.26 24.92 
Dividend at 1 . 
End of Year 2 3.17 3.28 3.33 3.34 
3 3.32 3.41 3.52 3.56 
4 3.47 3.59 3.72 3.78 
5 3.60 3.75 3.94 4.00 
10 4.05 4.31 4.67 4.77 
15 4.49 4.89 5.42 5.56 
20 5.05 5.61 6.34 6.49 
10 Ann. Prems.... . 192.80 215.00 242.60 249.20 
Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs. 33.10 34.52 36.55 37.14 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 159.70 180.48 206.05 212.06 
Avg. Yearly os 15.97 18.05 20.61 21.21 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs.... 88.00 107.00 131.00 136.00 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 71.70 73.48 75.05 76.06 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 7.17 7.35 7.51 7.61 
20 Ann. Prems. 385.60 430.00 485.20 498.40 
Total Dividends 78.72 84.26 91.94 93.84 
Net Cost...... : 306.88 345.74 393.26 404.56 
Avg. Yearly Cost 15.34 17.29 19.66 20.23 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs. 237.00 278.00 324.00 333.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs. 69.88 67.74 69.26 71.56 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 3.49 3.39 3.46 3.58 


& 
& 
& 
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32 33 34 


25.60 26.32 27.09 27.89 32.68 38.94 47.17 
3.38 3.43 3.44 3.49 3.78 4.24 4.94 
3.61 3.62 3.69 3.74 4.10 4.6: 5.45 
3.82 3.87 3.93 4.01 4.42 5.05 5.96 
4.06 4.11 4.20 4.28 4.75 5.49 6.51 
4.86 4.97 5.07 5.21 5.96 6.98 8.39 
5.70 5.85 6.00 6.17 7.17 8.49 10.27 
6.67 6.88 7.08 7.29 8.56 10.22 12.39 

256.00 263.20 270.90 278.90 326.80 389.40 471.70 
37.74 38.38 39.08 39.88 44.70 51.70 61.40 
218.26 224.82 231.82 239.02 282.10 337.80 410.30 
21.83 22.48 23.18 23.90 28.21 33.78 41.03 
141.00 146.00 152.00 157.00 185.00 214.00 245.00 

77.26 78.82 79.82 82.02 97.10 123.80 165.30 

7.73 7.88 7.99 8.20 9.71 12.38 16.53 
512.00 526.40 541.80 557.80 653.60 778.80 843.40 
95.87 98.10 100.41 102.92 117.86 138.44 166.52 
416.13 428.30 441.39 454.88 535.74 640.26 776.88 
20.81 21.42 22.07 22.74 26.79 32.02 38.84 
342.00 352.00 361.00 371.00 419.00 467.00 518.00 

74.13 76.30 80.39 83.88 116.74 173.36 258.88 

3. 3.82 4.02 4.19 5.84 8.67 12.94 








commuted upon the death of the in- 
sured and applied under a 2 per 
cent settlement option but not un- 
der the options in the basic policy. 

Mutual Life will continue, dur- 
ing 1945, the dividend scale which 
has been in effect for the past sev- 
eral years and will continue, dur- 
ing 1946, to pay 2.5 per cent in- 
terest on dividend accumulations 
and settlement option funds, 


Crown Life Announces 
1946 Dividend Scale 


The Crown Life, Toronto, has 
announced that its 1945 dividend 
scale has been continued for use 
during the first half of 1946. The 
company will allow 3.5 per cent in- 
terest on dividend accumulations, 3 
per cent on withdrawable settle- 
ment option funds, and 3.5 per cent 
on non-withdrawable settlement op- 
tion funds. 

= + 


Girard Life Retains 
Dividend Scale 

The dividend scale used by the 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, during 
1945 will be continued throughout 
1946, the company has announced. 
It will continue to pay interest at 
the guaranteed rate only, on divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement 
option funds. 


Ohio State Continues 
Scale 


The Ohio State Life announces 
that it is continuing its 1945 divi- 
dend scale for use in 1946. Divi- 
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dend accumulations receive inter- 
est at the guaranteed rate. On set- 
tlement option funds, the interest 
rate payable is 2.5 per cent except 
where a higher rate is guaranteed. 


Home, N. Y., Sets $2,000 
Minimum Policy Amount 


The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has introduced 
a $2,000 minimum policy for all 
business issued except the Pre- 
ferred plans for which the mini- 
mum remains $5,000. The $2,000 
minimum applies also to the new 
Junior insurance plans. 

Family Maintenance benefits will 
no longer be restricted to policies 
of $2.500 or more but may be an- 


plied for with policies of the new 
minimum amount. The _ require- 
ment of a $10 minium premium ip- 
stallment is being continued. 


Mutual Benefit Removes 
Last War Restriction 


Aviation clauses in all war riders 
have been cancelled by the Mutual 
Benefit Life. The ruling was 
adopted recently and made effective 
as of November 28, 1945, on all 
policies issued since December 7, 
1941, without exception. 

This action removes all war re- 
strictions from Mutual Benefit con- 
tracts and discontinues their use 
in new issues. 


Lincoln Liberty 


Refunds War Premiums 


The Lincoln Liberty Life of Lin- 
coln, Neb., is paying in full all 
claims where death resulted from 
war service in the late war. The 
company is also refunding all addi- 
tional premiums paid by policy- 
holders for war risk insurance. 

Policies of the company contained 
a war clause limiting the benefits 
to the return of premiums in the 
event of the death of the insured 
as a result of military service. The 
company also required an addi- 
tional premium of $25 per $1,000 
for waiver of the war clause. 

The action nullifies the effect of 
the war clause except when the re- 
striction is contained in riders at- 
tached to policies. 











PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


10 and 20 Year Illustrated Dividend Scale, Net Cost, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Basis 
American Men’s Ultimate 212% 
Modified Life-5 (Includes Waiver of Premiums) 


Age at Issue........... 20 25 30 31 

Prems. Ist 5 yrs... ... 9.59 10.90 12.61 13. 

Prems. After 5 yrs. 19.18 21.80 25.22 26. 
Dividend at 1 ‘ ‘ ake : 

End of Year 2 2.73 2.81 2.96 3. 

3 2.73 2.86 2.99 3. 

4 2.76 2.88 3.06 3. 

5 2.78 2.92 3.11 3. 

6 3.63 3.84 4.16 4, 

10 3.94 4.23 4.69 4. 

15 4.39 4.84 5.48 5. 

20 4.96 5.57 6.42 6. 

10 Ann. Prems. .... 143.85 163.50 189.15 195. 

Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs... ... 29.94 31.61 34.24 35. 

et we We... 113.91 131.89 154.91 159. 

Avg. Y' Cost. . 11.39 13.19 15.49 16. 

Cash Val. 10 Yrs... 59.00 75.00 94.00 98. 

Net Cost 10 Yrs. 54.91 56.89 60.91 61. 

Po tag te _ See 5.49 5.69 6.09 6. 

20 ee 335.65 381.50 441.35 455. 

Total Dividends. . . 74.51 80.85 90.16 92. 

«i (as 261.14 300.65 351.19 362. 

Avg. Y' ae 13.06 15.03 17.56 18. 

Cash Val. 20 Yrs. 211.00 249.00 291.00 300. 

Net Cost 20 Yrs........ 50.14 51.65 60.19 62. 

Avg. Ann. N.C......... 51 2.58 3.01 3. 








| 





BSSRBIS8SsSsSlIssssyssKas: 8s 


32 33 34 35 40 45 «0 

13.42 13.86 14.34 14.83 17.82 21.81 27.19 
26.84 27.72 28.68 29.66 35.64 43.62 54.3 
3.06 3.11 3.17 3.23 3.67 4.30 5.2 
3.11 3.16 3.24 3.30 3.77 4.45 5.8 
3.15 3.23 3.31 3.39 3.88 4.60 5.6 
3.22 3.29 3.39 3.47 4.00 4,77 5.87 
4.36 4.47 4.61 4.71 5.53 6.63 8.13 
4.95 5.10 5.25 5.39 6.40 7.75 9.8 
5.83 6.00 6.20 6.40 7.68 9.35 11.8 
6.83 7.06 7.32 7.58 9.13 11.16 13.8 
201.30 207.90 215.00 222.45 267.30 327.15 407.8 
35.80 36.68 37.71 38.63 45.11 54.01 66.4 
165.50 171.22 177.29 183.82 222.19 273.14 341.4 
16.55 17.12 17.73 18.38 22.22 27.31 34.14 
102.00 106.00 110.00 114.00 134.00 153.00 171.0 
63.50 65.22 67.29 69.82 88.19 120.14 170.4 
6.35 6.52 6.73 6.98 8.82 12.01 17.0 
469.70 485.10 501.90 519.05 623.70 763.35 951.6 
95.23 97.94 101.11 104.08 123.47 149.50 184.8 
374.47 387.16 400.79 414.97 500.23 613.85 766.8) 
18.72 19.36 20.04 20.75 25.01 30.69 38.¥ 
309.00 317.00 326.00 334.00 377.00 417.00 454.0 
65.47 70.16 74.79 80.97 123.23 196.85 312.8 

3.27 3.51 3.74 4.05 6.16 9.84 15.4 
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Berkshire Life 
Revises Annuities 


The Berkshire Life _ recently 
adopted immediate annuity rates 
calculated on the 1942 standard (2 
per cent basis). The plans adopted 
are the “life only,” instalment re- 
fund, cash refund and joint and 
survivor “life only.” 


Confederation Life 
Increases Dividends 


A new dividend scale has been 
adopted by the Confederation Life 
of Canada for 1946 which carries 
an increase of fifty cents per $1,000 
over the 1945 scale. The interest 
rate payable on dividend accumula- 
tions and funds under settlement 
options, both withdrawable and 
nonwithdrawable, remain at 3.5 per 
cent. This rate has been effective 
for a number of years. 


Pan-American Life To 


Continue Dividend Scale 


During 1946 Pan-American Life 
will continue to pay dividends on 
the schedule introduced three years 
ago. Interest will be paid on divi- 
dend accumulations at the rate of 
3 per cent this year and at the 
same rate for settlement option 
funds—either withdrawable or non- 
withdrawable. 


State Life of Indiana 
to Use Same Scale 


During the dividend year March 
1, 1946, to February 28, 1947, the 
State Life of Indiana will use the 
dividend scale adopted four years 
ago. The rate of interest on funds 
under dividend accumulations and 
settlement options will be paid at 
the guaranteed rate of 3.5 per cent. 
The guaranteed rate prior to March 
1, 1929 was 3 per cent. 


Reliance Life Has 
Revised Dividends 


Dividends paid to policyholders 
in 1946 by the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company will be on a re- 
vised scale. On the 3 per cent 
Policies issued since February 1, 
1942, dividends will be increased in 
most cases. Dividends on the Or- 


dinary Life Special will be paid 


waa 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 and 20-Year Illustrated Dividend Scale, Net Cost, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Sasis 
American Experience 3% Reserve 


Ordinary Life 

Age at Issue 20 25 30 31 32 33 34 35 40 4 50 
Premium 18.37 20.55 23.31 23.95 24.63 25.34 26.09 26.88 31.56 37.82 46.36 
Dividend at 1 6.08 6.40 6.82 6.90 7.01 7.12 7.23 7.35 8.06 8.64 9.49 
End of Year 2 6.16 6.49 6.92 7.01 7.13 7.24 7.35 7.49 8.16 8.75 9.64 
3 6.24 6.59 7.02 7.13 7.24 7.36 7.49 7.62 8.26 98.85 9.80 
4 6.32 6.68 7.14 7.24 7.36 7.49 7.61 7.76 8.34 8.96 9.95 
5 6.40 6.78 7.25 7.36 7.49 7.61 7.75 7.88 8.42 9.09 10.11 
6 6.48 6.88 7.36 7.48 7.61 7.75 7.87 8.00 8.50 9.22 10.27 
7 6.57 6.97 7.48 7.60 7.74 7.87 7.99 8.09 8.59 9.34 10.44 
8 6.65 7.07 7.60 7.73 7.86 7.98 8.08 8.17 8.68 9.46 10.60 
9 6.74 7.17 7.73 7.84 7.97 8.06 8.16 8.24 8.77 9.59 10.76 
10 6.83 7.27 7.84 7.95 8.05 8.14 8.22 8.31 8.88 9.72 10.92 
11 6.92 7.37 7.94 8.03 8.12 8.20 8.29 8.38 8.98 9.86 11.08 
12 6.95 7.42 7.95 8.03 8.11 8.19 8.28 8.37 8.99 9.88 11.11 
13 6.98 7.46 7.95 8.01 8.10 8.18 8.27 8.36 8.99 9.89 11.16 
14 7.01 7.51 7.93 8.01 8.08 8.17 8.26 8.35 9.00 9.91 11.24 
15 7.05 7.55 7.92 7.99 8.08 8.16 8.25 8.36 9.01 9.92 11.35 
16 7.09 7.58 7.91 7.98 8.06 8.15 8.26 £.27 9.03 9.94 11.50 
17 7.14 7.59 7.90 7.97 8.06 8.16 8.27 37 «9.06 9.96 11.67 
18 7.17 7.59 7.89 7.96 8.07 8.17 8.27 8.38 9.06 10.01 11.86 
19 7.23 7.57 7.88 7.97 8.07 8.17 8.28 8.39 9.08 10.08 12.04 
20 7.2 7.56 7.89 7.98 8.08 8.18 8.28 8.40 9.09 10.18 12.22 
10 Ann. Prems....... 183.70 205.50 233.10 239.50 246.30 253.40 260.90 268.80 315.60 378.20 463.60 
Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs... . 64.47 68.30 73.16 74.24 75.46 76.62 77.75 78.91 84.65 91.62 101.98 
Net Cost 10 Yrs... .. 119.23 137.20 159.94 165.26 170.84 176.78 183.15 189.89 230.95 286.58 361.62 
Avg. wy Cost....... 11.92 13.72 15.99 16.53 17.08 17.68 18.32 18.99 23.10 28.66 36.16 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs. 82.00 99.00 120.00 125.00 130.00 135.00 140.00 146.00 177.00 213.00 215.00 
Net Cost 10 Yrs... .... 37.23 38.20 39.94 40.26 40.84 41.78 43.15 43.89 53.95 73.58 110.62 
Avg. Ann. N.C... .. 3.72 3.82 3.99 4.03 4.08 4.18 4.32 4.39 5.40 7.36 11.06 
20 Ann. Prems......... 367.40 411.00 466.20 479.00 492.60 506.80 521.80 637.60 631.20 756.40 927.20 
Total Dividends. .. 135.27 143.50 152.32 154.17 156.29 158.35 160.46 162.64 174.93 191.25 217.21 
Net Cost........ . 232.13 267.50 313.88 324.83 336.31 348.45 361.34 374.96 456.27 565.15 709.99 
Avg. Yearly Cost ; 1.61 13.38 15.69 16.24 16.82 17.42 18.07 18.74 22.81 28.26 35.50 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs. 192.00 231.00 276.00 286.00 296.00 306.00 317.00 328.00 383.00 441.00 498.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs.. 40.13 36.50 37.88 38.83 40.31 42.45 44.34 46.96 73.27 124.15 211.99 
Avg. Ann. N.C... 2.01 1.83 1.89 14.94 2.02 2.12 2.22 2.35 3.66 6.21 10.60 











during 1946 on the same basis in 
force during 1945. To make pos- 
sible the dividend increases the 
company has adjusted the dividend 
formula to give consideration to 
lower unit expenses which result 
largely from the increase in the 
average size policy written durin: 
recent years. 

During 1940 the average size of 
new policies written was $2,588. 


The average amount of each unit 
written last year by the Reliance 
Life was $3,822. 

The 3% per cent policies issued 
before February 1, 1942, have 
with two exceptions, been left 
unchanged. Dividends on the 34% 
per cent endowments have been re- 
duced while no dividends will be 
paid this year on 3% per cent paid- 
up policies. 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 and 20 Year Iilustrated Dividend Scale, Net Costs, etc., per $1,000 on 1945 Basis 
American Experience 3% Reserve 
Twenty Payment Life 


Age at Issue. . 20 25 30 31 
Premium 28.29 30.63 33.44 34.07 
Dividend at 1 6.28 6.60 7.02 7.11 
End of Year 2 6.38 6.71 7.14 7.23 
3 6.48 6.82 7.26 7.36 
4 6.58 6.93 7.38 7.49 
5 6.67 7.04 7.50 7.61 
6 6.76 7.15 7.62 7.74 
7 6.86 7.25 7.75 7.86 
8 6.96 7.35 7.86 7.99 
9 7.05 7.46 7.99 8.10 
10 7.15 7.56 8.09 8.20 
"1 7.24 7.66 8.19 8.27 
12 7.24 7.67 8.15 8.23 
13 7.24 7.67 8.11 8.18 
14 7.24 7.68 8.05 8.12 
15 7.24 7.66 8.00 8.06 
16 7.23 7.64 7.93 8.00 
17 7.23 7.60 7.87 7.94 
18 7.21 7.54 7.80 7.87 
19 7.21 7.48 7.73 7.81 
20 7.18 7.41 7.67 7.74 
10 Ann. Prems. 282.90 306.30 334.40 340.70 
Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs. 67.17 70.87 75.61 76.69 
Net Cost 10 Yrs... 215.73 235.43 258.79 264.01 
Avg. Yearly Cost. . 21.57 23.54 25.88 26.40 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs... 190.00 209.00 231.00 236.00 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 25.73 26.43 27.79 28.01 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 2.57 2.64 2.78 2.80 
20 Ann. Prems. 565.80 612.60 668.80 681.40 
Total Dividends 139.43 146.88 155.11 156.91 
Net Cost. ..... 426.37 465.72 513.69 524.49 
Avg. Yearly Cost. . . 21.32 23.29 25.68 26.22 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs.. 459.00 505.00 555.00 566.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs. —32.63 —39.28 —41.31 —41.51 
Avg. Ann. N. C.. —1.63 —1.46 —2.07 —2.08 


32 33 34 35 40 45 50 
34.72 35.40 36.11 36.85 41.10 46.57 53.86 
7.21 7.31 7.43 7.54 8.24 8.82 9.69 
7.34 7.45 7.56 7.69 8.35 8.93 9.73 
7.47 7.58 7.71 7.83 8.456 9.04 9.94 
7.59 7.72 7.84 7.98 8.54 9.15 10.09 
7.73 7.85 7.98 8.11 8.63 9.28 10.24 
7.865 7.99 8.10 8.23 8.71 9.40 10.40 
7.99 8.10 8.22 8.32 98.80 9.51 10.55 
8.10 8.21 8.30 8.40 8.88 9.63 10.69 
8.20 8.30 8.38 8.46 8.96 9.74 10.83 
8.28 8.37 8.44 8.53 9.06 9.85 10.95 
8.35 8.42 8.51 8.59 9.15 9.96 11.08 
8.30 8.38 8.45 8.54 9.10 9.92 11.03 
8.25 8.32 8.40 8.48 9.06 9.87 10.99 
8.19 8.26 8.34 8.43 9.00 9.81 10.96 
8.13 8.20 8.28 8.38 8.94 9.73 10.94 
8.07 8.14 8.23 8.33 8.88 9.65 10.91 
8.00 8.09 8.17 8.26 8.81 9.55 10.86 
7.94 8.02 8.10 8.19 8.72 9.46 10.78 
7.88 7.95 8.03 8.12 8.63 9.35 10.62 
7.80 7.87 7.95 8.03 8.51 9.22 10.39 
347.20 354.00 361.10 368.50 411.00 465.70 538.60 
77.76 78.88 79.96 83.09 86.62 93.35 103.11 

269.44 275.12 281.14 287.41 324.38 372.35 435. 
26.94 27.51 28.11 28.74 32.44 37.24 43.55 
241.00 245.00 251.00 256.00 283.00 312.00 338.00 
28.44 30.12 30.14 31.41 41.38 -35 97.49 
2.84 3.01 3.01 3.14 4.14 6.04 9.75 
694.40 708.00 722.20 737.00 822.00 931.30 1077.20 
158.67 160.53 162.42 164.44 175.42 189.87 211.67 
535.73 547.47 559.78 572.56 646.58 741.53 865.53 
. 27. 27.99 28.63 32.33 37.08 43.28 
577.00 588.00 599.00 610.00 667.00 723.00 777.00 
—41.27 —40.53 —39.22 —37.44 —20.42 18.53 88.53 
—2.06 —2.03 -—1.96 —1.87 —1.02 93 4.43 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


sap. In this connection, readers can make what they 

will of the fact that it is the natal month of the com- 
piler of these notes. Our zodiacal sign, of course, is Taurus, 
the Bull. 

Another noted Democrat and insurance expert born in 
March was Grover Cleveland. He came into this world on 
the 18th, in 1837, in Caldwell, New Jersey. Another U. §S. 
president thought to be born in March was Andrew Jackson, 
Old Rough-and-Ready was never quite sure of the date him- 
self but the most commonly accepted guess is the 15th, in 
the year 1767. And oh yes, John Tyler was born on March 
29. No, he isn’t the fellow who used to pitch for Pittsburgh; 
he was the 10th president of the U. S. No president—unless 
it is Millard Fillmore—has been less remembered, but he is 
saved from complete obscurity by the catchiness of his cam- 
paign rhyme “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.’ 

For calculating warmongers, April is a favorite month 
in which to start hostilities; it has certain strategic advan- 
tages. Hot-blooded revolutionaries, on the other hand, are 
more likely to break loose in March. We are given to under- 
stand that Caesar was slain during the ominous ides of 
March. In America, the first armed action of record against 
the authorities was Bacon’s Rebellion, in March of 1676. The 
Boston Massacre, on March 5, 1770, foreshadowed the War 
for Independence and the first blood of that war was shed 
on March 13, 1775, at Westminster, Vermont. The war for 
Texas independence is another instance: Davy Crockett 
and his brave lads were butchered at The Alamo on March 
6, 1836. 

March is often a good month for business deals; it was 
on March 30, 1867, that Secretary Seward picked up Alaska 
from the Russians for something less than a song (but you 
can’t be sure that Jimmy Byrnes won't be giving it back to 
them one of these days). And it was on March 8, 1854 that 
Perry opened the door to Japan. 

Of March madness, however, there is a considerable 
record. Among the most curious was the crime of the mild- 
mannered little corset salesman. Judd Gray who, on a March 
night in 1927, belabored a good citizen by the name of Albert 
Snyder with a sash-weight. It was done, you will recall, for 
the love of Snyder’s blowsy wife, and the proceeds of the 
insurance policy on his life. 


M se. | is the month of the big wind and the rising 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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NALU PRESENTS 
SUGGESTIONS 








(Concluded from page 57) 


transfer of property through sale, 
foreclosure, etc., with the result 
that a fairly high lapse rate could 
normally be expected. 

(b) This type of group coverage 
with a top limit of $10,000 gives 
the debtor or the creditor too wide 
a range in selection of the amount 
of insurance. Furthermore, it gives 
the debtor the option of selecting 
time of entry which may be an im- 
portant consideration in this in- 
stance, whereas it likely would not 
be an important factor where an 
employer-employee relationship ex- 
isted. To illustrate, we see no 
reason why a man could not place 
a mortgage on a piece of prop- 
erty, then free of debt, in order to 
obtain life insurance which he could 
not get through individual pur- 
chase, whereas factors other than 
group life insurance will be the con- 
trolling ones in determining wheth- 
er or not an employer will offer him 
a job. Even though companies re- 
serve the right to require evidence 
of insurability, in practice most of 
the coverage will be taken on a 
non-medical application giving the 
insured still the opportunity to 
place the mortgage only because he 
wants the insurance. 

(ec) The proposal that this cov- 
erage be permitted up to $10,000 
leaves the field wide open for other 
uses just as objectionable as its use 
in the mortgage loan field, which 
we have illustrated. Therefore, in 
the interest of the insuring public 
and the continued public approval 
and stability of life insurance, we 
believe coverage of debtors to a 
creditor should be limited to a max- 
imum of $2,500. 

(d) It is feared that unless ade- 
quate state controls are provided 
for debtor-creditor insurance un- 
scrupulous individuals and concerns 
may use the idea to obtain public 
confidence for a product. The very 
fact that insurance covering debtors 
was issued by a well-known life in- 
surance company would increase 
confidence on the part of prospec- 
tive borrowers or purchasers. This 
IS as it should be, but sufficient 
safegua rds should be thrown around 
it to prevent its use by unscrupu- 
lous operators. We believe the 
$2,500 limitation would do much to 
accomplish this. 
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(e) With a top limit of $10,000, 
debtor-creditor insurance is open 
to one of the objections made to 
trade association coverage, namely, 
that it would tend inevitably to- 
ward breaking down the American 
agency system with resulting loss 
to the insuring public and the 
agents who serve it. 

(3) Limits on Maximum Amount 
of Issue to any Individual: 

Although this subject is not 
covered in the memoranda sub- 
mitted by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, we believe that 
in the interest of the stability of 
insurance and the best interests of 
the insuring public, it is one to 
which the Insurance Commission- 
ers of the several states will want 
to give attention. Several states 
have deemed it wise to limit by 
law the amount of non-medical in- 
surance which may be issued to an 


‘individual by one company. In the 


field of group insurance, however, 
the only limitations existing are 
those fixed by the issuing com- 
panies. It is a known fact that 
competition has forced these limits 
upward to the point where some 
companies are now issuing a maxi- 
mum of $40,000 on one life. It is 
believed that some reasonable limit 
would be in the interest of the in- 
suring public for the following rea- 
sons: 


(a) It would stop the unwise 
tendency toward higher and higher 
limits. 

(b) The absence of a reasonable 
limit is, we believe, contrary to the 
purpose for which group insurance 
was created and exists, in that it 
encourages large temporary cover- 
age for individuals who are in gen- 
eral financially able to own adequate 
permanent insurance. 

(c) It is conceivable that, unless 
definite limits are fixed by the 
several states, the placing of large 
amounts of group insurance on 
executives may tend to overload the 
group with increasing insurance 
costs and thus endanger its stabil- 
ity and performance. 

In concluding this statement, we 
feel obligated to point out that 
while the views of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters are at variance with 
respect to certain of these matters, 
the two associations are in com- 
plete agreement that the insuring 
public and the life insurance busi- 
ness will benefit from an early re- 
vision of the group definition. We 
believe that the absence of group 
laws in so many of our states and 
the wide variation in these laws ir 
other states is detrimental to a 
concerned. 
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